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Of State Property 
Insurance Completed 


J. C. Blackall, Connecticut Com- 
missioner, Outlines Method 
Used '»7 Each State 


LARGE VARIETY OF PLANS 











Some States Use Insurance Com- 
panies; Others State Funds; 
Several Are Self-Insurers 





John C. Blackall, Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner, who is a member of 
the state’s advisory board for the consid- 
eration of the best method of insuring 
state buildings, has completed a nation- 
wide survey of the methods used by every 
state in the country for the insurance of 
state property. He wrote the Insurance 
Commissioner of each state for informa- 
tion on the subject and his results are 
summarized as follows in a communica- 
tion to Charles C. Swartz, Connecticut 
State Comptroller : 

Some states do not insure their build- 
ings at all. This is true of Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Washington, Ohio and New 
York. 

Georgia does not insure, but has set up 
a special insurance fund in the state treas- 
ury to take care of losses. Illinois does 
not insure because investigation showed 
one hundred million dollars worth of 
buildings with $300,000 a year as an ap- 
proximate cost and a ten year loss ex- 
perience of $585,000. 

Wisconsin has a state fund administered 
by the Commissioner of Insurance in 
which all state property must be insured 
at 90% of its value. 

Excess in Kentucky in Private 
Companies 

Kentucky insures all its property in a 
State fund up to $200,000, and properties 
ver that amount are reinsured in author- 
ized companies. These reinsurance poli- 
cies have the standard fire provisions. 

lowa does not insure public buildings 
except those used for revenue producing 
purposes. For a number of years that 
state has been in the habit of appropri- 
ating $30,000 a year toward a fund to 
bear any loss of a non-revenue producing 
building. In the event of a greater loss 
than the amount the fund can bear. the 
legislature must appropriate. 

_ Rhode Island in 1931 created a state 
lund with an original appropriation of 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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“Make ‘em Ask!" 


A rice planter in Louisiana, ten miles from town. Our 
local representative knew his circumstances, and that $10,000 
was his life insurance need. This is what happened :— 


I found him in his fields, a quarter of a mile from the road, 
and immediately started to hold forth. After about two minutes, 
“How much will a thousand of that cost me?” No answer, but I 
went on. Two minutes more, “What's the price of $2,000 of that?” 
No answer, but my language flowed on. Three more minutes, “What 
will $3,000 of that cost me?” Then I turned off the switch, asked 
him how much he had,—which I already knew,—and said, “You 
should have $8,000. That will give your family $10,000 in case of 
need, and it will cost you so much.” Said he, “When must I have 
to pay?” I replied, “You harvest your rice in October. You can pay 
in November, can’t you?” “Yes,” said he. And in November he 
paid. The moral is, “Make ‘em ask!” 


Some who interrupt must be immediately answered. Some 
are satisfied with, “Ill answer that a little later.” And the 
buying desire of some, as in our cited case, is brought to action 
by ignoring their questions. “All things to all men,” to each 
according to his temperament. 
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Paul F. Clark, Bac 


From Moscow, Says 
Russia Has Agents 


Boston Insurance Man’s Interview 
With Soviet Insurance 
Commissioner 


HOW BUSINESS IS DONE 











Inspectors Write Policies and Col- 
lect Premiums; Commissioner 


May Visit U. S. 





Paul F. Clark, general agent, John 
Hancock, Boston, and former president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has returned from Europe. 
While in Russia he had an hour and a 
half interview with I. Rabinovitch, a 
member of the finance commission of 
the U. S. S. R., and who is insurance 
commissioner for the Soviets. He 
found the commissioner an unusually 
able person, amiable and ready to fur- 
nish all information asked by his visitor, 
and also tremendously interested in 
methods and practices of life insurance 
in America. In fact, he asked Mr. 
Clark as many questions as the Boston 
insurance man asked him. 


Bright Future for Life Insurance in 
Russia 

Mr. Clark said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: “With the changes which 
are taking place in the U. S. S. R. it 
seems to me that insurance is going to 
play a most important part in their 
development. When we realize that 
there are men in Russia who are said 
to make as much as 50,000 rubles there 
is no reason why their system does not 
provide sufficient income for many to 
buy considerable amounts of life in- 
surance, especially when the limits are 
extended beyond the 10,000 rubles basis 
now effective.” 


A Letter to Ernest W. Owen 


An interesting review of the Russian 
insurance situation has been written to 
Ernest W. Owen, chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters’ 
International Council, by Mr. Clark. Mr. 
Owen is manager in Detroit for the Sun 
Life. In this letter Mr. Clark said in 
part: 

“They actually do have a system of 
insurance in the Soviet Union, and 
while it differs somewhat from ours, it 
is interesting to note that they have 
already several thousand  instrance 
agents representing them in_ various 
districts—known as Soviets — which 
make up the U. S. S. R. These repre- 
sentatives are called inspectors, the title 
used by the New York Life in this 
country. 

“These inspectors collect premiums 
and also write new business, and are 
compensated on a salary basis for the 
collection of premiums and receive com- 
missions for new business written. In 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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85 Years In The Service 


As years accumulate, a business organization acquires a per- 
sonality from the individuals who are members of it. The business 
principles and methods they adopt and practice help to mold the 
institution. This personal quality is not acquired over night, in a 
year, or in a few years. Character is built in a life insurance com- 
pany only by earnest devotion to high principles and friendly 


unselfish dealings over many years. 


The year 1936 marks the Eighty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this institution has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained a record of unswerving loyalty 
to its policyholders. Today, as in the past, the whole personnel 


of the Company is imbued with that same spirit of service. 
vW 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











More Than 700 Million Dollars Paid to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries Since Organization in 1851 
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Insurance Section of American Bar Association Meets At Boston 





Why Co.’s Can Differentiate In 
Dividends Told By W. M. Bullitt 


Policies With Disability Provision and Without Often Must 
Be Treated Separately, Noted Counsel 
Tells Bar Association 


William Marshall Bullitt, Louisville in- 
surance lawyer, talking before the Amer- 
ican Bar Association section of insur- 
ance law in Boston this week, gave a 
paper based on the question: Can a life 
insurance company make a difference in 
the amount of dividends it pays upon 
life policies that are identically similar, 
except that one contains a disability 
benefit, while the other does not? 

Mr. Bullitt’s conclusion was this: “I 
trust I have made it plain that in my 
opinion a company not only can, but 
in accordance with its actual experience, 
often must pay different dividends on 
policies identically similar except that 
one contains a disability provision and 
the other does not.” 

Disability Experience Costly 

The experience of the past ten or fif- 
teen years has demonstrated that the 
specific increase in premium charged for 
disability benefits were utterly inade- 
quate to pay the cost of such benefits; 
and the companies have had to pay an 
enormous and unanticipated excess cost 
out of their general funds, thereby cor- 
respondingly reducing their surplus, con- 
tingency reserve, or dividends (perhaps 
all three); an extreme illustration being 
found in the case of the Pacific Mutual 
Life (a stock company) whose disability 
benefit losses were so great as to con- 
sume its entire capital and surplus, stop 
dividends, and imperil its legal life re- 
serve. 

This inclusion of disability benefits in 
some life insurance policies, while not 
included in other policies, necessarily 
created a line of cleavage between poli- 
cies with death benefits only (which we 
will call non-disability policies) and those 
with both death and disability benefits 
(which we will call disability policies). 

The result is that each company’s ag- 
gregate life business (Ordinary life, Lim- 
ited Payment life, Endowment, etc.) was 
cross-sectioned into two great divisions 
of life policies—one with disability bene- 
fits, and the other without such benefits. 

The dividend practices of the various 
companies have not been uniform with 
Tespect to those two great policy divi- 


sions. 
Rhine Method 

Some companies have simply paid the 
excessive disability losses out of their 
general assets, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in their surplus, contingency re- 
Serve, or dividends (perhaps in all three). 
They made no difference in their divi- 
dend treatment between disability and 
non-disability policies, presumably pro- 
ceeding upon the theory that if a com- 
pany made a mistake in charging too 
small a premium for disability policies, 
such an error was the common fault of 
the company as a whole, and the finan- 
cial consequence should be borne by the 
total body of policies as a whole, with- 
Out distinction between them, just as 
losses from fire, defalcation, panics, epi- 
€mics, etc., are borne. 

That practice will, for convenience of 
discussion, be called the Rhine Method 
after the name of a certain policyholder 
who has been very active in insisting 
that it is the only correct method and 
should be followed literally. 

New York Life’s Method 

on the other hand, some companies 
ave recently paid smaller dividends 
Upon disability policies than they paid 
on corresponding non-disability policies, 
© aggregate differences in such divi- 


dends being roughly the amount of the 
excess losses on the disability busiriess ; 
or, as it is sometimes inaccurately said, 
those companies “saddled” their disa- 
bility losses exclusively upon the disabil- 
ity policies by a corresponding reduction 
in dividends thereon; whereas the non- 
disability policies bore no share of such 
disability losses. The New York Life’s 
practice typfies that method, which will 
be called the New York Life method. 

The question for discussion by Mr. 
Bullitt was which dividend treatment is 
correct? Or, can both practices be justi- 
fied as accomplishing an equitable dis- 
tribution of surplus to policyholders? 

Some Points Made by Speaker 

Among other statements made by Mr. 
Bullitt were these: 

“In order to make an equitable appor- 
tionment and distribution of divisible 
surplus a company must by the very na- 





Courts Change Views 
About Suicide Cases 
PRESUMPTION LOSING WEIGHT 


Alva Lumpkin Tells Bar Ass’n of Deci- 
sions Which Drop Assumption When 
Contrary Evidence Is Strong 








A change in judicial interpretation 
making it more favorable to insurance 
company pleading in suicide cases was 
pointed out to the Boston convention, 
American Bar Association, this week by 
Alva M. Lumpkin of Columbia, South 
Carolina, one of the speakers at the In- 
surance Section of the convention. Mr. 
Lumpkin explained that courts in a 
number of cases have ceased to consider 
the presumption against suicide as evi- 
dence and are treating it merely as a 
rule of procedure in the giving of evi- 
dence, as was originally intended. 

Mr. Lumpkin said in part: “In most 
of the courts of this country this so- 
called presumption against self destruc- 
tion has been considered by the courts 
as almost a substantive fact submitted in 
evidence by a plaintiff. Cases which 
should have resulted in a direction in 
favor of a defendant have been allowed 
to go to the jury solely on the basis of 
presumption that man will not take his 
own life and that this presumption 
stands throughout the case, and only a 
jury can say whether the presumption 
has been rebutted. 

“We believe that the recent cases are 
changing this rule and that the modern 
trend of judicial thought is looking upon 
the presumption as a procedural rule of 
law for the guidance of the court. Its 
only function should be to guide the 
court in its action in dismissing the com- 
plaint, submitting the case to the jury, 
or directing or setting aside a verdict. 

“Though a plaintiff at the outset of a 
case has the benefit of a presumption 
that a man will not destroy himself and 
that suicide is repugnant to the inherent 
nature of man, such presumption should 
and does under modern opinion fade 
entirely out of the case upon the intro- 
duction of testimony by the defendant 
which excludes the reasonable hypothe- 
sis of death other than suicide. 

“All of us, courts and lawyers alike, 
have over-estimated the real purpose 
and value of this presumption in the 
trial of suicide cases,” 


ture of mutual life insurance and the 
‘contribution plan’ use a disability factor 
with respect to every disability policy, 
and, on the other hand, it must not use 
any sort of a disability factor with re- 
spect to a ‘non-disability’ policy. 

“First: The elements assumed in the 
calculation of the premium are the sole 
and only source of surplus and there are 
four—and only four—possible sources of 
surplus from ‘disability’ policies, to wit: 
the same sources, as from ‘non-disability’ 
policies (mortality, interest, expense, 
lapse and surrender) and one additional 
source, i. e., disability. 

“A policyholder is entitled to a return 
of a part of the divisible surplus, but 
only in the proportion to which his pol- 
icy has contributed to create it. If the 
disability element creates surplus, he is 
entitled to it. If not, he isn’t. 

“If the disability element creates a 
loss, such loss simply reduces the pol- 
icy’s contribution surplus. There is noth- 
ing sacrosanct about disability—so as to 
distinguish it from any of the other ele- 
ments (mortality, interest and expense) 





Uniform Assignments 
Needed, Says Handy 


TALKS AT BAR ASS’N MEETING 








Associate Counsel of Massachusetts 
Mutual Tells of Difficulties Made 
By Unorthodox Documents 





Need for a uniform assignment form 
was stressed by John F. Handy, asso- 
ciate counsel of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, in addressing the Insurance 
Law Section of the American Bar As- 
sociation in Boston this week. 

The insurer provides assignment forms 
which it believes will adequately pro- 
tect the rights of all parties, but the 
present tendency is for the assignors to 
provide their own. Therefore, in many 
cases valid assignments are presented 
to the insurer on such forms. 

When that occurs, a question of in- 
terpretation arises. Therefore, what 
position is the insurer to assume with 
respect to such instruments? The an- 
swer appears to be that such assign- 
ments are filed for what they are worth, 
with no attempt on the part of the in- 
surer to interpret same at the time of 
filing because if an interpretation is at- 
tempted, experience has taught them 
that in so doing they are acting at their 
peril. 

Unnecessary Litigation 


Mr. Handy cited instances where these 
unorthodox forms of assignment had re- 
sulted in litigation, uncertainty and gen- 
eral trouble for the assignee, beneficiary 
and company. 

“And so prolonged and expensive liti- 
gation is involved, expense to all in- 
cluding the innocent insurer,” says Mr. 
Handy. All this might have been avoided 
had this insured complied with the re- 
quirements definitely and clearly set 
forth in the policy. 

“This unjustified expense to which in- 
surance companies are daily put because 
of this type of case is great because they 
are not always successful in securing 
attorney’s fees out of the fund, and in 
many instances, even though a fee is 
awarded, it is not sufficient. 

“Each policy of insurance is a separate 
and distinct contract—the insured has 
certain rights and privileges; the bene- 
ficiary, in some jurisdictions, has also 
definite rights and privileges, and the 
insurance company has also its rights 
and privileges which to my mind should 
be given consideration in order that we 
avoid the pitfalls so prevalent in the 
past. And it is to that end that an 
effort has been made to urge the adop- 
tion of a uniform assignment form.” 


assumed in the calculation of the pre- 


mium. 
Shouldn’t Be Penalized 
“Second: A ‘non-disability’ policy has 
nothing whatever to do with disability 
benefits. Its holder has paid for and re- 
ceived death benefits only. * * * 
“Third: A ‘non-disability’ policyholder 
must not be penalized by being forced to 
(Continued on Page 11) 





How a Banker Views 
Insurance Collateral 


—_—. 


BASIL COLLINS’ 
Lists Advantages and Difficulties at Bos- 
ton Convention of Bar Association; 
Misunderstand What Policy Is 


EXPLANATION 





Life insurance as collateral, seen from 
the lender’s point of view, was described 
by Basil S. Collins, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Old Colony Trust, Boston, at 
the convention in that city of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association this week. Mr. Col- 
lins spoke before the Insurance Law 
Section and described both the advan- 
tages and the points of difficulty of in- 
surance policies as collateral. 

He listed these advantages: 

The cash value of the life insurance 
policy is non-fluctuating. The amount of 
such value can be promptly and definite- 
ly ascertained. Where the proper pro- 
cedure is followed, the full amount of 
such value will be immediately paid in 
cash. 

“The life insurance policy as collateral 
has three valuable characteristics, from 
the viewpoint of banks—namely, it has 
liquidity, fixed value, and security,” he 
remarked. “Those of us who have given 
some study to this particular phase of 
our business have also come to the real- 
ization that there are certain disadvan- 
tages to the life insurance policy as col- 
lateral: 

“Great care must be exercised in the 
light of well settled life insurance law 
to ascertain whether the title is clear 
and the value available. 

“It is non-negotiable. 

“It does not have a market price. 

“All necessary parties to the contract 
of insurance must become parties to the 
assignment. 

“The requirements of the life insur- 
ance company issuing the policy must be 
met so that the liquidation of the se- 
curity will be assured in the event of the 
claim by the assignee. 

“Premium payments must be carefully 
watched, and in some cases must be made 
by the bank in order to keep the policy 


in force. 
What Bank Desires 

“A bank desires something more than 
the right to receive the proceeds of life 
insurance in the event of the death of 
the insured prior to the payment of the 
loan on which the life insurance policy 
is assigned as collateral; it particularly 
wants to be sure that there will be a 
present value available to it in the event 
of default in the payment of interest or 
principal of its loan. All contracts of life 
insurance contain certain rights and op- 
tions which belong to the insured and 
which may be essential to the security of 
the assignee of the policy. 

“Most disagreements between banks 
and insurance companies are due pri- 
marily to the bank’s conception of a life 
insurance policy. The bank fails to ap- 
preciate that a life insurance policy is 
not negotiable as a stock certificate, en- 
dorsed in blank, which can be sold and 
transferred to a purchaser. On the other 
hand, life insurance companies have 
sometimes insisted that the bank was 
only originally a pledgee or a lien holder 
having a special property in the policy.” 











Wants Rescaveh Bureau 
In Industrial Field 


NEED SCIENTIFIC PLANNING 





J. F. Maine, London Life Agency Execu- 
tive, to Advocate Plan Before 
American Life Convention 

A research bureau in the field of in- 
dustrial insurance especially to study 
such subjects as selection and training 
of agents, agency agreements, compen- 
sation, the Industrial agent’s responsi- 
bility in writing Ordinary and similar 
related matters is advocated by J. F. 
Maine, agency executive, London Life 
of Canada, who plans to bring this up at 
the next meeting of the American Life 
Convention. Mr. Maine has had more 
than forty years’ experience in the In- 
dustrial branch of the business. 

“If we put service to the insuring pub- 
lic above self, we shall have to project 
and think into the future, and prepare 
to place selling Industrial life insurance 
on a scientific basis,” said Mr. Maine to 
The Eastern Underwriter. “There is 
timber in our present sales organization 
that can be scientifically trained to give 
the service to which the people are en- 
titled. Some of our present sales organi- 
zations seem determined to stick to the 
unscientific, haphazard ways of selling, 
leaving wrong impressions, and ultimate- 
ly dissatisfied policyholders. This group 
cannot seem to change their ways. 

“The demands of future methods of 
selling are going to be such that we 
should be projecting and thinking in a 
constructive way now, if we hope to meet 
these requirements. If we look over the 
field of industry, we find there are lab- 
oratories set up all over the country. and 
some of the keenest minds we have are 
at work trying to penetrate the future, 
that they may be able to produce some- 
thing that will give better service to the 
great masses of the people. It is through 
research that the one cylinder automo- 
bile engine was developed into the mul- 
tiplied number of cylinders that give to 
us power and efficiency in our machines. 

“Tf crude material can be developed 
and manufactured into machinery to 
lighten the work and tasks of men, and 
refined to a degree that enables them to 
reach out into the ether waves and gath- 
er messages from all over the world and 
bring them into our homes, we believe 
the brains of Industrial life salesmen can 
also be trained to enable them to sell 
wisely Industrial life insurance in quanti- 
ties that will be profitable to themselves, 
and fair to company and policyholders. 

“It is true that individual life insur- 
ance companies are doing their very best 
to gather information from their own 
records, organize it, and put it to work 
among their men. They are to be com- 
mended for the good work they are do- 
ing in this respect, but a much greater 
work can be done if Industrial life in- 
surance companies will pool information 
at some central clearing station where it 
can be developed, classified and put into 
workable form. They can greatly im- 
prove the good timber they have in their 
present: staff and find ways and means 
of securing capable men for the staff of 
the future. 

“The way in which our business is con- 
ducted is extremely vital to the people 
who purchase insurance from us. We 
should therefore exercise every possible 
means to put it on a basis where the 
public can get maximum service at mini- 
mum cost to the life insurance company. 
f we have an eye to the future of In- 
dustrial life insurance, then let us get 
into action at some central point and 
establish a bureau for collecting infor- 
mation, putting it through a laboratory 
test, then distributing it to the compa- 
nies who feel the importance of devel- 
oping the agency organization capable 
of taking care of future requirements.” 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York announces that 
the estimate of total sales of life in- 
surance in New York City for July, 1936, 
is $57,655,000. July, 1935, was $54,194,000. 
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Cleveland Wins Life 
Insurance Week Award 


INDIANAPOLIS PLACES SECOND 
San Francisco end, Ghishbon City Also 
Win Prizes; Sub-Committee 
Lists 30 Asoc‘ations 





The Cleveland Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has been awarded first prize 
for the most effective and constructive 
demonstration staged by local associa- 
tions during the 1936 Life Insurance 
Week. Indianapolis, San Francisco and 
Oklahoma City were next in order to 
participate in the cash prizes offered 
by the Life Insurance Week Committee 
of the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers. 

The 


publicity sub-committee com- 
posed of C. V. Pickering, chairman, 
Aetna Life; Karl Ljung, Jefferson 
Standard: D. Bobb Slattery, Penn 


Mutual; Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., Equit- 
able Life of Iowa; Cyrus T. Steven, 
Phoenix Mutual; Earl R. Trangmar, 
Metropolitan, and Nelson A. White, 
Provident, spent a full day in New York 
last week going over the reports and 
carefully classifying the many interest- 
ing activities entered into by the local 
groups. The winners were these: 


Associations Which Won Recognition 
First award: Fifty dollars in cash— 
Cleveland Association of Life Under- 
writers, Eugene B. Fisher, president; 
Ross M. Norris, Life Insurance Week 
chairman. 
Second award: Twenty-five dollars— 


James L. 
Nyhart, 


Indianapolis Association, 
Rainey, president; Howard E. 
Life Insurance Week chairman. 

Third award: .Fifteen. dollars—San 
Francisco Association, James M. Hamill, 
president: Arthur K. Deutsch, Life In- 


surance Week chairman. 

Fourth award: Ten dollars—Okla- 
homa Association, Robert T. Shipley, 
president; Ferrel M. Bean, Life Insur- 


chairman. 


ance Week 


Ten local associations whose demon- 
strations merited honorable mention 
were Atlanta, Jaltimore, Chicago, 


Creenville, Hartford, Peoria, Richmond, 
Va., St. Petersburg, Springfield, Ohio, 
and Wheeling. All of these associa- 


tions will receive certificates of award. 

Sixteen associations whose _ reports 
indicated a well constructed campaign 
meriting individual mention were 


Binghamton, Boston, Columbia, Fresno, 
(-reensboro, Honolulu, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, 


New York, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Ore., San Diego, Stockton and 
Toledo. 


ACTION ON GREAT REPUBLIC 
Complaint Filed in Superior Court 
Would Block Sale for Any 
Amount Under $500,000 

In an effort to block the sale of Great 
Republic Life of Los Angeles for any 
amount less than $500,000, legal action 
was taken at Los Angeles August 18 
when Attorney H. S. Dottenheim, acting 
for two stockholders, filed complaint in 
superior court. At the present time the 
company is in the hands of the state in- 
surance department. Defendants in the 
action include Great Republic Life In- 
surance Co., the directors, the voting 
trustees and Commissioner Samuel L. 
Carpenter, Jr. 

The complaint asks that directors be 
adjoined from acting as directors on the 
grounds that they never have been le- 
gally elected. It further asks that the 
election be declared void and that the 
company be enjoined from carrying out 
the sale of assets to Postal Union Life. 
Further, the court is asked to enjoin the 
commissioner and directors from dispos- 
ing of the assets of the company. All 
three proposals for reinsurance thus far 
received are inadequate, the complaint 
alleges. 

Offers have been submitted by Postal 
Union Life, Griffith, Wagenseller & 
Durst and Associates and the Occidental 


Life. The complaint alleges that a re- 
appraisal of assets of the company 
would show substantial improvement 


with an equity in favor of the stock- 
holders entitling them to rehabilitation. 





JERSEY ASSOCIATION PLANS 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey. of which John 
Binns, Northwestern Mutual, is presi- 
dent, is planning an active program for 
the 1936-37 season. A luncheon meeting 
at the Newark Athletic Club on Mon- 
day, September 14, will start a series of 
meetings which will bring many promi- 
nent insurance men before the associa- 
tion as speakers. Standing committees 
will be announced at that meeting. 





EQUITABLE MANAGERS MEET 

The Equitable Society Board of New 
York Managers held a golf outing and 
business meeting at the Dunwoodie 
Country Club, Yonkers, N. Y., on August 
20. H. S. Gierhart, president of the 
board and a member of the club, was 
host. Guests from the home office were 
Albert G. Borden, second vice-president, 
and Harold J. Rossman, supervisor of 
agencies in the Greater New York De- 
partment. 





DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


TOM BRENNAN 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CH 4-2384 225 west 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 


R. D. LICHTERMANN ASSOC. 


CHET LEROY 








Mutualization Terms 
Of General American 


APPROVED BY 3 COMMISSIONERS 


Final Steps Completed by St. Louis Co. 
Outstanding Stock to Be Gradually’ 
Retired; Will Pay Nominal Interest 


The General American Life of St 
Louis has become a mutual life company 
as a result of its merger with the My. 
tual Life of St. Louis, a legal entity jn. 
corporated in order to accomplish the 
mutualization. This is the first stock 
company to be mutualized in Missour; 
history. 

Insurance supervisory officials of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri approved 
the final transaction last week. They 
were Life Commissioner Daniel of 
Texas, Commissioner Jess G. Read of 
Oklahoma and Superintendent R. Em. 
mett O’Malley of Missouri. 

The process of mutualization that js 
to be followed provides for a gradual 
retirement of the outstanding stock of 
the General American Life for the bene- 
fit of the policyholders. Both the hold- 
ers of new policies issued by the Gen- 
eral American Life since it started busi- 
ness in September, 1933, and the old 
Missouri State Life policyholders wil] 
benefit through the mutualization pro- 
gram. 

The price that has been agreed to by 
state supervising officials and those in 
control of the life insurance companies 
is $60 per share and there can be no in- 
crease in that price regardless of the 
future earnings or growth of the merged 
company. Pending the final retirement 
of their stock the stockholders are to 
receive only a nominal interest return 
on their investment. During the first 
five years of the mutualization process 
they will be paid 314% interest, 4% dur- 
ing the next five years, and 414% there- 
after. 

Poticyholders Will Name Two Directors 

The company’s policyholders are to 
name two of the six directors to be se- 
lected at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany to be held in January, 1938, and 
three of the seven at the 1939 meeting. 
From then on there will be a gradual 
increase in the number of policyholder- 
named directors until all of the thirteen 
directors of the company are so named. 

Pending the complete retirement of all 
outstanding stock, control of the com- 
pany is vested in three trustees selected 
in accordance with a 10-year voting 
trust agreement recently perfected. 
These trustees will name all directors 
not selected direct by the policyholders. 
The trustees under this agreemnt are 
Walter W. Head, president of the Gen- 
eral American Life; Sidney W. Souers, 
vice-president of the company, and 
Powell B. McHaney, formerly counsel 
for the Missouri Insurance Department. 
The latter two have been made directors 
succeeding David Milton and E. C. Hun- 
tington of the Equity Corp. 

They were mutually agreed upon. by 
the boards of directors of the General 
American Life and of the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, Texas, which with the 
Southwestern Investors Corp. of Dallas 
owns 45,000 of the 50,000 shares of Gen- 
eral American Life stock outstanding, 
and approved by Superintendent of In- 
surance O’Malley. 





BACK FROM EUROPEAN TRIP 

John Newton Russell, agency adviser 
for the Pacific Mutual Life and nation- 
ally known for his wide and active im- 
terest in association work during the 
past twenty-five years, returned home 
August 15 from an absence of three and 
a half months on a pleasure trip to Eu- 
rope, accompanied by Mrs. Russell. 
While in Europe they visited England, 
Scotland, the North Cape and thence via 
the Goda Canal to Stockholm and on te 
Leningrad, Moscow, Berlin, where they 
witnessed the Olympic games, and thence 
to Paris for a ten days visit after which 
they boarded the liner Queen Mary on 
the return voyage to New York, 
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Attack On Section 55 
Answered By Albert Hirst 


A letter printed in the New York 
Law Journal of August 14 which at- 
tacked the exemptions provided under 
Sections 55-a, b and c of the New York 
Insurance Law as being too broad drew 
quick response in defense of the ex- 
emptions from Albert Hirst, counsel for 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters and author of Sections 
55-a and 55-c. 

The letter in the Law Journal writ- 
ten by Jacob Rappaport of New York 
stated that under those sections of the 
insurance law the legislature had leaned 
backward for the benefit of 
He also said: “Section 55 of 


over 
debtors. 





ALBERT HIRST 


the Insurance Law has given’ un- 


scrupulous debtors the power to place 
assets beyond the reach of creditors to 
an extent that apparently is not war- 
ranted.” He suggested that “a _ flat 
limitation of $5,000 or $10,000 would be 
ample in most cases.” Mr. Hirst an- 
swered those criticisms. 

The entire text of the letter printed 
in the Law Journal follows: 

Letter Criticizing Section 55 

Editor of New York Law 

The letter of Julius Granirer, concerning 
certain statutory exemptions, in your issue of 
July 22, 1936, raises the question as to whether 
or not the Legislature has gone far beyond any 
legitimate question of social policy in enact- 
ing the exemptions as set forth in sections 
55-a, b and c of the Insurance Law. 

Granting that the Legislature was 
aware of the need of exempting. at least to 
Some extent, the proceeds of life insurance 
and annuities from the claims of creditors, it 
still does not necessarily follow that the Legis- 
lature has not leaned over backward, so to 
speak, for the benefit of debtors. 

Occasionally an examination of schedules in 
bankruptcy reveals the case of a debtor filing 
a voluntary petition and listing as much as 
$20,000 or more in life insurance policies, 
every cent of which is claimed to be exempt. 
It is at least an arguable proposition that the 
exemption of life insurance should not exceed 
4 certain sum, and that the balance should be 
available for the benefit of the insured’s credi- 
tors, the same as any other unexempt asset. 

Surely there can be no reason why the bank- 
Tupt's wife or family should come into the 
Possession of a huge sum of money upon the 
death, without allowing creditors to reach at 
least part of that money. The practical ef- 
fect of section 55-a is to deny melas of the 
msured any recourse whatsoever against the 
Proceeds of insurance on his life. The neces- 
pos ~ Proving an actual intent to defraud 
— rule that in any event only: the pre- 

ns paid can be recovered, for all practical 
Purposes bar creditors from recourse to the in- 
sured’s money, 
waimilar obstacles have been placed in the 
Ad creditors, seeking payment from the 
and of 0 disability insurance by section 55-b, 
section payment under annuity contracts | by 
cuba Nn 55-c. he enactment of the various 

Ivisions of section 55 of the Insurance 


Journal: 


keenly 


‘sum. 


Law has given unscrupulous debtors the power 
to place assets beyond the reach. of creditors 
to an extent that apparently is not warranted. 

The Legislature, in its desire to protect in- 
surance moneys, has given the debtor far more 
protection than he either needs or justice re- 
quires. A good start has been made in the 
other direction by the enactment of 793 and 
4 of the Civil Practice Act. A_ flat limita- 
tion of $5,000 or $10,000.would be ample in 
most cases, for the reason that the average 
debtor’s insurance does not amount to that 
But in order to reach the debtor who 
can pay, but refuses to do so, such a limi- 
tation of exemption would appear to be highly 


desirable. ° 
Jacon Rappaport. 
New York City. Aug., 14. 


Albert Hirst Makes Reply 


On the same day on which this letter 
appeared Mr. Hirst addressed his reply 
to the editor of the New’ York Law 
Journal defending the insurance exemp- 
tions as they now stand and explaining 
their benefits. Here is his letter: 
Editor of the New York Law Journal: 


As I am the author of Sections’ 55-a 
and 55-c of the Insurance Law, and had 
quite something to do with most of the 
litigation construing Sections 55-a, 55-b 
and 55-c, I think that it is up to me to 
answer the criticism made by Jacob 
Rappaport, Esq., in today’s Law Journal. 

1. It should be observed that all three 
sections were carefully drawn so as to 
extend no protection to crooks; they 
are applicable only in the absence of in- 
tent to defraud creditors. In our fur- 
ther discussion we are therefore not 
concerned with the question of the 
remedies of a creditor against the dis- 
honest, but with the question of social 
policy in dealing with honest but un- 
fortunate debtors. 

2. Under the old dispensation credi- 
tors did in most cases collect none of 
the cash surrender values of the insur- 
ance; when a man got into trouble he 
would borrow from the insurance com- 
pany up to the limit, or even surrender 
the policy. If he contracted a loan, in 
most cases a lapse of the policy resulted 
shortly thereafter. The result was that 
the creditors were not any better off 
than they are today, but a great deal 
of valuable and sometimes irreplace- 
able life insurance was destroyed and 
the burden of supporting the debtor’s 
dependents was thrown on the public. 

3. Gifts made while solvent and with- 
out fraudulent intent have always been 
beyond the reach of creditors. A policy- 
holder, even before the enactment of 
55-a, could each year make a present of 
the premium to his wife and have her 
make the payments to the insurance 
company. He could thus easily shut off 
the claims of his creditors. 

4. The diligent creditor may -still have 
resort to the debtor’s life insurance; all 
he need do is to insist on assignment 
of policies before extending credit. 


Unlimited Exemption Not an 
Innovation 


5. The principal function of life in- 
surance and annuities is to take care of 
the dependent and the old. It is incon- 
ceivable to me how Mr. Rappaport can 
believe that $5,000 or $10,000 would, in 
the majority of cases, adequately serve 
that purpose. Nor is unlimited exemp- 
tion an unheard of innovation in the 
law. The almost universal use of the 
corporate form of doing business means, 
practically speaking, unlimited exemp- 
tion of all the true debtor funds ex- 
cept that part which they choose to in- 
vest in the corporation. During these 
last few years we have very frequently 
had occasions to see enormous business 
structure fail with great loss to bond- 
holders; thus thousands of families were 
ruined by the directing geniuses, who, 
because of the ,corporate limitation of 
liability, continue to roll in wealth. 
Names will readily occur to everyone 
of your readers. 

6. State and Federal courts throughout 
the nation, and especially the courts of 


: debt ? 


the law; and so say I. 


Home Life Assistant 
Agency Superintendents 


JOHN F. WALSH, B. S. GRAHAM, JR. 


Former Has Been With Co. Since 1930; 
Latter Recently Resigned as V.-P. 
of U. S. Life; Sketch of Careers 


John F. Walsh, who has been ‘asso- 
ciated with the Home Life for some 
years, and Ben S. Graham, Jr., who re- 
ecntly resigned as vice-president of the 
United States Life, have been appointed 
assistant superintendents of agencies of 
the Home Life. 

Mr. Walsh’s life insurance experience 
has been eleven years. He received his 














WALSH 


JOHN F. 


schooling in Christian Brothers Acad- 
emy and the Albany Law School. Go- 
ing into life insurance he was at one 
time in charge of brokerage business for 
one of the larger New York agencies 
and was a successful producer in that 
capacity. He came to the Home Life as 
supervisor in the John J. Gordon agency 
in 1930 where he remained until Jan- 
uary, 1935, at which time he was made 
agency field assistant in the home office. 
His work there consisted of a wide va- 
riety of activities, including aid to gen- 
eral agents in recruiting, training and 
joint sales work. 


Returns to Home Life 


Ben S. Graham, Jr., comes back to the 





this state, have not merely in cases far 
too numerous:to be quoted or cited here- 
in expressed their approval of exemp- 
tion laws in general and life insurance 
exemption laws in particular, but they 
have universally and in most sweeping 
language laid’ down the rule that such 
statutes must be given a most liberal 
construction in favor of the exemption. 
Why? Because this type of legislation 
is expressive of the humane attitude of 
our times. An honest man wants to pay 
his debts, that goes without saying, and 
many an honest man has waived statu- 
tory exemptions and freely resorted to 
life insurance monies in order to pay 
his creditors. This duty to pay your 
debts is concededly a moral duty, as 
well as a legal .one, but are there no 
higher duties than that one? Does not 
the law also recognize the duty to one’s 
wife, children and other dependents? 
Do we want to go back to the harsh 
remedies of the old Common Law, re- 
sort for instance to imprisonment for 
The spirit- of the Common Law 
was well expressed by an old English 
Judge when he said: 

“If a man is taken in execution and 
lies in prison for debt, neither the plain- 
tiff at whose suit’ he is arrested, nor 
the Sheriff who took him, is bound to 
find him meat, drink, or clothes; but he 
must live on his own or on the charity 
of others, and if no one will relieve him, 
let him die in the name of God, says 


” 


ALBERT HIRST. 


Home Life, for in his first introduction 
to the business he was a successful pro- 
ducer in the John Scott Agency in 
Brooklyn. A graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, he engaged in real estate with 
his father, shortly thereafter entering 
life insurance. He resigned from the 
Scott Agency in 1925 to help organize 
the Brooklyn National Life in which he 
progressed rapidly to the ultimate posi- 
tion of vice-president and _ director. 
When .the’ Brooklyn National was 
merged with the United States Life Mr. 
Graham continued as vice-president in 
charge of production after the merger, 
resigning in August of this year. 

Mr. Graham has been widely identified 
with organization work both in and out 
of the insurance business. He has been 
a director of the Brooklyn Junior Cham- 














BEN S. GRAHAM, JR. 


ber of Commerce and the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. He was also State 
Vice-President of the American Life 
Convention and an active member in the 
New York Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Some Graduates of Agency Dept. 


Agency field assistants of the Home 
Life have furnished the company 
with considerable management materials. 
Vernon W. Holleman is Washington, 
D. C., general agent. Charles M. 
Fritsche is assistant general agent at 
St. Louis. Daryl D. Johns is manager of 
the home office sales division. William 
G. Thompsen is manager of the Radio 
City branch in New York. 


July Sales of Ordinary 
Insurance Up 6% Over 1935 
The volume of new Ordinary life in- 

surance (exclusive of Group) sold during 

July was 6% greater than during July, 

1935, according to figures compiled by 

the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 

reau, Hartford. Approximately three- 
quarters of the companies reporting to 
the bureau experienced increased pro- 
duction, and in every section of the 
country more Ordinary insurance (ex- 
clusive of Group) was sold this July 
than during the same month a year ago. 

These figures are based on reports 
from companies having in force 90% of 
the Ordinary insurance outstanding in 
the United States and are compiled by 


states. The experience in each section 
is given below: 
Tuly, 1936 
Section as % July, 1935 
New England ............- -. 109% 
Middle Atlantic ..... c ohaeeeua’. ae 
East North Central........ - 103 
West North Central........ we 106 
East South Central........ os .a 
South Atlantic ....cccscccccces 108 
West South Central........... 113 
SEED, gx coeéchbursécnnedba ee 116 
WUGEED cowivesecvcesenceess e's 113 
EE ba kice cwenndsentartetneds 10€ 


RAISE BELGIAN ANNUITY RATES 

Belgian and French companies writing 
in Belgium have made new agreements 
regarding annuities. The rates for such 
contracts are now based on 4% instead 
as heretofore on 4%%. 
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First National Meet of 
Fraternals Held in N. Y. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA CONVENTION 





Thomas H. Watters, Jr., and Herman L. 
Ekern Among Speakers; Municipal 
Bonds Paper on Program 





The fraternals are meeting in annual 
convention at the Waldorf-Astoria. It is 
the first time they have had an annual 
convention in New York City. Peter F. 
Gilroy, president of the Woodmen of the 
World, is president of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress. 

Among the speakers known ‘generally 
throughout the insurance world are 
Thomas H. Watters, Jr., National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, who discussed 
“Problems of the Social Security Act’; 
and Herman L. Ekern, former insurance 
commissioner of Wisconsin, who, in ad- 
dition to being an insurance lawyer, is 
president of the Lutheran Brotherhood 
of Minneapolis. Among interesting topics 
discussed at the convention were the 
paper of David Wood of Thomson, Wood 
& Hoffmann, security house, on “Valid- 
ity of Municipal Bonds” and a paper on 
investments by Leo Griffith of Cassatt 
& Co. 


The National Fraternal Congress was 
organized in Washington, D. C., in No- 
vember, 1886, and is this year celebrating 
its golden anniversary. The Congress 
states that it insures 7,055,878 persons 
and that the insurance in force of Fra- 
ternals is $6,410,000,000. 


Insurance Commissioners on Program 


Insurance commissioners listed on the 

program were Louis H. Pink, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, New York, and 
Owen B. Hunt, Insurance Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania. 
_ A guest on the platform at the open- 
ing session Tuesday morning was 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel, American Life Conven- 
tion. He was given great applause in 
his brief message of greeting when he 
said: “Whether insurance be written by 
the lodge system or the agency system 
we are united in the great business of 
protecting the lives and the interests of 
the people. We are doing more than 
any other enterprise in the United 
States can do or ever will do in protect- 
ing the people of the United States.” 

W. M. Couper, president of the Ca- 
nadian Fraternal Association, was also 
at the opening session and brought 
greetings from the Dominion. 


Says Funds Should Be Exempt from 
Taxation 


In his annual report President Gilroy 
said in part: “The important subject of 
taxation led to the appointment of a 
committee to cause the home office of- 
ficials of the constituent Societies to 
conduct a census of the charitable ac- 
tivities of the local lodges in each state 
where licensed to operate. This was a 
tremendous undertaking requiring ‘the 
cooperation of many thousands of local 
secretaries. 


“The accumulation of documentary 
evidence received clearly showed that 
we are in fact—as the statute declares 
—‘charitable and benevolent’ institutions. 
These detailed reports coming from lo- 
cal lodges should be sufficient to con- 
vince any fair-minded state official that 
our funds should be exempt from tax- 
ation. 


“The next step was the appointment 
of a Campaign Committee to arouse the 
holders of fraternal benefit certificates 
in certain states against those who are 
attempting to collect from them back 
taxes running into the millions.” 

President Gilroy reported further: 
“These days legislatures are almost con- 


tinually in session, confronted with a 
financial emergency of one kind or an- 
other. An objectionable measure de- 
feated last year may bob up again this 
year. Eternal vigilance on the part of 
the State Congresses is necessary in or- 
der to protect the interests of the Fra- 
ternal system.” 


Mentions Superintendent O’Malley 

Speaking of insurance commissioners 
Mr. Gilroy referred to the statement of 
William A. Sullivan of Washington, 
president, National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, made at the 
meeting last December: “Sound fra- 
ternal insurance fills a definite need in 
the United States and its protection and 
preservation is of paramount interest to 
a vast number of our citizens.” Mr. Gil- 
roy continued: “It seems unnecessary 
to add that the Insurance Commissioner 
of Missouri took violent exception to 
the remarks of President William A. 
Sullivan favoring the fraternals. O’Mal- 
ley was practically alone in his oppo- 
sition.” 

Mr. Gilroy also reported that he had 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
ruling of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare in some states that recipients of an 
old-age pension must cash in any life 
insurance policies or certificates they 
may have and use the proceeds for liv- 
ing expenses. 





HOWARD BEERS WITH H. F. GRAY 


Howard C. Beers, formerly with the 
Thomas E. Hartmann agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Newark, is now a personal 
producer in the Harry F. Gray agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, New York, where 
his brother, Leighton Beers, is associate 
general agent. In the Newark agency 
Howard Beers was supervisor and edu- 
cational director. Another brother, Will- 
liam Winton Beers, has also recently 
entered production with the Gray agen- 
cy. They are all sons of William H. 
Beers, general agent, New England Mu- 
tual, Empire State Building, New York. 


Agency In Chinatown 
Opened By U. S. Life 

BRANCH OFFICE OF A. I. U. 

Supervised by Otto M. Ball and A. 


Palmer Lott; Latter, Recently 
Appointed; His Career 











A. Palmer Lott, formerly a leading 
producer in the Garrison Agency, Pru- 
dential, New York, was recently made 
assistant manager of the American In- 
ternational Underwriter’s Corporation 
Agency of the United States Life, 111 
John Street, New York. Otto M. Ball 
is manager of this office with Miss 
Dorothea Harrison as secretary. 

Mr. Lott was instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the latest of the U. S. 
Life offices, opened last week, known as 
the New York Agency and located at 
40 Mott Street, in the heart of China- 
town. It is a component part of the 
A. I. U. John Street office and will be 
supervised by Messrs. Ball and Lott. 
The personnel of the Mott Street agency 
are Chinese of wide acquaintance and 
ability. James Yip Typond is manager 
with Ginn Y. Lee and Lee J. Waye as 
associates. Dr. Arthur Foo Sen Liu is 
the medical examiner. 

Co. Writing Ordinary on Chinese 

Based on the experience of life insur- 
ance companies in the group controlled 
by C. V. Starr in the Orient, the United 
States Life, one of the group, has just 
begun writing Ordinary life and limited- 
payment life policies on Chinese resid- 
ing in the United States. Until now, 
only forms of endowments and endow- 
ment-annuities have been issued on the 
lives of Chinese in this country. Clem- 
ent J. Smith of Shanghai, China, a high 
ranking official of the Starr interests, is 
temporarily in America taking an active 
part in the directing of the various in- 
terests. The U. S. Life was organized 
and commenced doing business in 1850. 

Some of the guests who attended the 
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opening of the Mott Street office last 
week were these: Clement J. Smith 
Shanghai, China, vice-president Amer. 
ican Asiatic Underwriters; G. A. Mos. 
ckovski, C. B. P. Carvalho and Miss | 
Ballard officials of American Interna. 
tional Underwriters, New York; P, R 
Danner, D. L. Hartman, P. H. Louis 
officials from United States Life home 
office, New York; Leo Blatz and Vir. 
ginia Brewster, officials from the Garrj- 
son agency Prudential, and many others 
Mr. Lott’s Career i 

Mr. Lott has been in insurance since 
1931. Outside of business, his time has 


been devoted principally to the Amer- 
ican Legion, athletics, travel and music. 
His parents are R. E. Lott of Jackson, 





A. PALMER LOTT 


Miss. and Mrs. A. O. Pessou of New 
York City. ‘He is a native of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., and a relative of Pat 
Harrison who was also born in that city, 
now United States Senator from that 
state and chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. Mr. Lott is an 
alumnus of the University of Califor- 
nia, at Berkeley, and member of Phi 
Kappa Tau fraternity. For ten years he 
was connected with the Earl Fruit Co. 
of California and Washington, affiliate 
of Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., working his 
way up through the district offices and 
ranches to the position of cashier in the 
main office at San Francisco. Through 
contact with Chinese in that business he 
learned to know and understand them. 


Active in American Legion Athletics 


During the World War he served in 
the United States Marine Corps and 
was graduated from its Officers Training 
School at Quantico, Virginia, as second 
lieutenant, where he competed in track, 
baseball and basketball. While stationed 
at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot at 
Mare Island, Calif., he served as Mili- 
tary Instructor and Athletic Director, 
organizing and competing in the above 
three sports, the basketball team_being 
runner-up for Pacific Coast Service 
championship, including Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

He was one of the early members of 
the American Legion with activities in- 
cluding chairmanship of executive com- 
mittee of Sacramento, California Post 
61; member state athletic committee; 
chairman, state basketball committee; 
organized and played on Sacramento 
Post basketball team that won Califor- 
nia Legion championship, Pacific ass0- 
ciation championship of the Amateur 
Athletic Union and national champion- 
ship of the American Legion. Also com- 
peted in golf, tennis and baseball m 
California. 

He was chairman of the National Ath- 
letic Commission of the American Le- 
gion and promoted the National Athletic 
Championships which were staged ™ 
San Francisco, In Mississippi he was 
runner-up in the Legion state tennis 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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‘Sma San Francisco Goes 
Amer After Part-Timers 
- Mos- eels 
Miss |. 
nterna- 2,000 ACENTS - THAT CITY 
= R. But Only 700 Are in Agency Offices, 
| —- Local Association Finds; Recommends 
4 ve Canccling Many Appointments 
a There is urgent need for putting into 
: cffec. the Agency Practices Agreement 
e since in San Francisco in regard to marginal 
a and part-.ime producers, according to 
es the rescarch committee of the San Fran- 
ackson, cisco Life Underwriters Association, Inc. 


The committee found that of 2,000 agents 
licensed in that city only 700 had offices 


with or received mail at a San Francisco 
agency office. Nearly 10% of those li- 
censed could not be located by mail car- 


iers. 
; William R. Spinney, immediate past 
president of the association, is head of 
the research committee and submitted 
the report to the current president, T. A. 
Callagher, C. L. U. 

The committee feels that life insurance 
in San Francisco could be adequately 
written by about 700 full-time agents 
and that appointments in excess of that 
number “tend to impose upon the public 
a nuisance quality of solicitation to in- 
crease the acquisition costs, through the 
creation of abnormal buyer resistance, 
as the result of this nuisance; to lower 
the earning possibilities of the average 
underwriter in the business below an in- 
come attractive to high grade men; and 
to stimulate those unethical practices 
common to the business, through the 
creation of an unhealthy scramble for 
available business, in volume inadequate 
to afford a decent living to so large a 
body of agents. 

“In view of these conditions it is the 
recommendation of this committee that 








f New the association should seek every proper 
Crystal means to support the local agencies of 
of Pat the signatory companies in their com- 
iat city, mendable efforts to remedy these condi- ; ER 
m that tions, that it should also recognize and son, it’S for EV n offering # 
: nsion, ny : e Un 
Senate encourage the effort of any agencies of ment happiness 2 4 contentme $100 ; nn > million-dollar Are pi 
is an non-signatory companies, to comply with : it rae y ; + of your Pay- if you re betas approved life ear anteresting ren 
Califor- the spirit of this agreement. : your gladly P bbvypeico intain a ag week or more To get an em Protection, send this 
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sociation and that proper measure be 





we employed to discourage others from tak- 

~y am ing advantage of the local agencies of 

ps a signatory companies, through the em- ‘ . : i | 7 

raining iinet of oist-tham ead aanediaad ceo UMBER ONE affection in every fa- appear in the August 17th Time Maga- 
a ducers cancelled out of the business by 9 , . ° 

a track the signatory companies.” ther’s heart: his family. Number zine. 

epot at ‘ : ; 

Mil ———— two: his home. And number one de- Every month Union Central repre- 

¢ above Policies; Lowers Premiums sire: to keep family and home together. sentatives have a fresh batch of pros- 

‘Seni Effective August 25 the Manhattan df h b dverti 
Navy Life reduced premium rates on most pol- M ° . ° pects create or them y ana vertise- 

! icles, increased policy values in the later Most life insurance is sold on the : . 

ae years and set up a higher reserve stand- ment of this type. Result: Multiple 

pena? © ard making a change from 3%4% to 3% , i i i , ‘ P 4 

ag aan | all reserve age me go — basis of this universal desire. This Protection, the plan descrihed ‘iii’ the 

y ition the company as announce ° ° . ~ M 

ia Post ny r “ee PBng) . % 

gett ie Eg B omy include four motivating sales idea is quickly and ads, keeps setting new sales records... 

mittee; The seven new policies are these: i i r ; ; 

efor Modified 2 which = an Ordinary life forcefully driven home in the above and the average earnings of Union 

ntract with a low premium for the : . * ° . 

cass first two years; Juvenile 20 Payment Union Central advertisement which will Central men keep growing. 

i Endowment at age of 65; Juvenile En- 

ry dowment at 65, Continuous Premiums; 

so . 4 Juvenile 20 Year Endowment; Juvenile 

ball 2 Educational Annuity at Age 18; Joint 


2 Pay Life; 20 P - ; 
re ment at Age 65. meas The UNION CENT RAL Life Insurance Company 


Also the company i issuing Si 
- C y is now issuing Single 
oo ager Annuities on a participating 
1S, using a 3% interest factor in their 
he je computation. The company has issued a CINCINNATI, OHIO 
tenn new rate book and prepared new pieces 


of literature. to cover these several 
changes. 
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Some Personalities At Acacia Dedication 


Xe ” 


Am ng 


the visitors at the ceremonies in Washington, 





D:.C:, when the Acacia 


Mutual Life’s new building was deditated in the presence of 3,500 people. seated on 


a lawn in front of the building 
of prominent insurance men. 


and ona platform’ at, the ‘entrance,:were.a number 
One group which was photographed consisted of T.. F. 


Cunneen, insurance manager, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; John W. 


Thomsen, vice-president North American Reassurance Co. ; 


Bruce Shepherd, actuary, 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents; Lee Parker, president American. Service 


Bureau, and J. H. Oden, 


FIDELITY MUTUAL NEXT WEEK 





Leaders Club to Meet at Hot Springs; 
Many Fieldmen on Program; Mrs. Tal- 
bot to Preside at Wives’ Session 

The: Fidelity Mutual Life Leaders’ 
Club’ will have its annual convention at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., for 
four days starting Tuesday of next week, 
September 1. 

President Walter LeMar Talbot will 
greet the members. Frank H. Sykes, 
vice-president and manager of agencies, 
will open the convention. Officers will 
be installed by Professor John Dennis 
Mahoney. 

Speakers on the program. include R. 
W. og of Altoona; J. E. Fitz- 
Gerald, San Francisco; J. H. Brennan, 
Chicago; Elsie Ullrich; W. Stanton Hale, 


Atlanta; F. L. Bettger, Philadelphia ; 
Karl Collings, Philadelphia; Paul John- 
son, Cincinnati; Paul Speicher, Insur- 
ance R. & R. Rapid-fire talks by L. 


C. Burwell, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; A. M. 


Cook, Raleigh, N. C.; E. H. Davis, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; F. H. Jannuzi, Pittsburgh; 
C. W. Steinkamp, Memphis; G. F. Web- 


Rochester. 

A session for wives will be held one 
afternoon with Mrs. Walter LeMar Tal- 
bot presiding and W. A. Conway, super- 
visor of agencies, as speaker. A round 
table on underwriting and selection will 
be held by the agents and the final day 
will be a managers’ conference. 


ster, 


OPENS LAW OFFICE 
Clifford Manser, who was, affiliated 
with the legal department of the Pru- 
dential, at the home office for some time, 
has opened an office in Madison, N. J. 
where he will engage in the practice of 
law. 


vice-president North 


American Reassurance Co. 


PLICOS WILL SAIL TODAY 





T.aveling Agency Convention of Phila- 
delphia Life to Be at Bar Harbor, 
Dixville Notch,, White Mountains 
Some seventy agents of 'the Philadel- 
phia Life and their wives, qualified mem- 
bers of the 1936 Plico Convention Club, 
will leave- Philadelphia, by special train 
this morning’ for a week’s convention 

trip to the White Mountains. 

The.itinerary calls for the group sail- 
ing from’ New York on the steamship 
Iroquois, at noon Friday, arriving Satur- 
day afternoon at Bar Harbor for. a 
sightseeing trip to the top of Cadillac 
Mountain and dinner at the Hotel Mal- 
vern. Leaving Bar Harbor that night, 
the party will sail to Portland, Me., ar- 
riving there Sunday morning where spe- 
cially chartered buses will meet the boat 
for the ninety-mile ride to Dixville 
Notch and the Balsams, N. H. 

The convention will remain at the 
Balsams. Hotel, enjoying golf, fishing, 
boating, swimming and other outdoor 
sports, until late in the morning of Wed- 
nesday, when special buses will take it 
through the heart of the White Moun- 
tains to Portland, stopping for lunch at 


Mount Washington Hotel, 3retton 
Woods. After dinner in Portland that 
night, the party will board the Iroquois 
for the return cruise to New York, ar- 
riving in the latter city late in the after- 
noon of Thursday, September 3. 





SHEPARD AGENCY IS THIRD 

The Southern California Agency, Lin- 
coli National Life, Los Angeles, of 
which Walter T. Shepard is general 
agent, won third-place in standing for 
July among the leading agencies of the 
company based on’volume of new paid 
business. 


Russia Has Agents 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the bigger cities, the larger percentage 
of their income is from salaries, while in 
the smaller cities, a larger part is ‘com: 


mission» 


ods 


How Insurance Is Written 

“Their. method of writing insurance 
and collecting premiums is somewhat of 
a mixture’ of our Ordinary, Industrial, 
and Group. methods: In other “words, 
insurance is written by these inspectors 
in various plants or collective farms 
where the franchise to write such busi- 
ness has been established, the amount 
of coverage being entirely at the option 
of the buyer, from a minimum of one 
thousand rubles to a maximum of ten 
thousand rubles. (Rubles are purchased 
on the ‘basis of five for $1 by us, al- 
though this may not represent their real 
value, but that is the value placed on 
them by.the Russian government, and 
the same ‘relative cost would apply in 
the exchange of any other country.) 

“The premiums, however, are not col- 
lected by the plant in which the worker 
is employed, but by the representative 
directly and are then transmitted 
through his local Soviet to the Central 
government at Moscow. 

“Furthermore, all contracts are issued 
individually to the insured and settle- 
ment of claims is made directly by the 
State Insurance Department with the 
beneficiary. In the settlement of claims, 
I was interested to note that no pro- 
vision is made for instalment payments, 
the entire amount being paid in one 
sum to the beneficiary. 

“The insurance becomes effective 
mediately on payment of the first 
premium, but there is no cash value 
available for a much longer period than 
in our contracts. Their reserve basis, 
however, is 1.2%, which is less than one- 
half of that used in the American com- 
panies. 

“I asked Commissioner Rabinovitch 
what the earnings of the agents would 
be, and he said the total of guaranteed 
compensation. and commissions would 
probably average between five hundred 
and six hundred rubles a month. 

“Mr. Rabinovitch is the chief admin- 
istrator of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. He seemed to have a wonderful 
knowledge of insurance, and was keenly 
interested in the development of insur- 
ance, not only in Russia, but in the rest 
of the world. He said that up to this 


im- 


time, there had been more interest in 
the various forms of property insur- 
ance than in life insurance, but that 


the past year interest in life insurance 
had increased, and he felt it would un- 
doubtedly continue to do so in the fu- 
ture. 
No Annuities 

“He seemed to be very much inter- 
ested in annuities, which so far had not 
been introduced into Russia, also in 
Juvenile insurance and the development 
of the Salary Deduction plan, which 
could be administered very easily un- 
der their method of industrial organiza- 
tion. As you probably know, the Rus- 
sian government provides a pension for 
all workers at age 55. This pension is 
small, however, and Mr. Rabinovitch 
felt that in the development of annuity 
contracts, there would probably be an 
opportunity to sell a considerable amount 





PAUL F. 


CLARK 


of these to supplement government pen- 
sions. 


“The only provision for the payment 
of death benefits, however, is through 
life insurance offered by the State, so 
ultimately, with a population of 175,000,- 
000 people, it would seen that a tre- 
mendous amount of life insurance will 
be written in Russia. Mr. Rabinovitch 
seemed to feel that they had simplified 
methods of handling insurance to a 
greater extent than most other coun- 
tries, adding that the — of a 
premium life collections of 150,000,000 
to 200,000,000 rubles annually had been 
simplified to the point where consider- 
able economies had been affected. 

“I told him that we hope to have an 
International Convention of Life Un- 
derwriters in New York in 1939 at the 
time of the Exposition there, and that 
already representatives of other coun- 
tries had evinced considerable interest 
in this proposed meeting. He seemed 
to be delighted to know of such a con- 
ference, and said if he were invited, he 
saw no reason why he could not at- 
tend; in fact, said if he were still in 
his present capacity and physically able 


to be there, he would come. And | 
told him that our committee would cer- 
tainly want to invite him.” 

Mr. Clark returned on the Queen 
Mary. 





WILLIAM PEGLOW DEAD 





“Most Efficient Manager” of Western 
& Southern Carried on Work 
Despite Physical Handicaps 
William Peglow, for many years man- 
ager of the Chicago-Irving Park dis- 
trict for the Western & Southern Life, 
died recently. For quite a few years 
Mr. Peglow had been carrying on as man- 
ager of the district despite physical im- 
pediments. He remained at his desk 
until a month or two ago when his con- 
dition made a leave of absense impera- 
tive. Cessation of business routine failed 
to bring about the improvement hoped 


for. The Western & Southern called 
him the company’s “Most efficient man- 
ager.” 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Joseph L. Durkin 


Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 
Treasurer © 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















OUR LEADERS 
1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adjustment 
2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 
3. Juvenile Education Endowments 
4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Oregon General Agent 
For Mutual Benefit Life 





EDWARD K. ROTH 


Edward K. Roth has been appointed 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life at Portland, Ore., succeeding the 
late Ira L. Gregory. For four years 
Mr. Roth has been a leading producer 
for the Mutual Benefit at Tulsa, Okla. 
The appointment is Septem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. Roth’s career in life insurance 
has been relatively short but brilliant. 
He entered the Tulsa office of the Okla- 
homa agency in January, 1932, after fif- 
teen years in the operating end of the 
oil business. He won the C.L.U. desig- 
nation in 1935 and last year served as 
instructor in the C.L.U. preparatory 
course there. Also he headed a com- 
mittee which drafted the local associa- 
tion’s code of ethics. He is active in 


effective 


Boy Scout and Sunday School work.: 


Born in Fairfield, Ia., he studied chem- 
istry at Cornell University. 

_The Portland agency was established 
in 1892 and serves policyholders in Ore- 
gon and five counties of Idaho. 





RARE TRIBUTE TO AN AD 

The Travelers has received a_ rare 
tribute to its new advertisement which 
is to appear in the National Geographic 
Magazine for September opposite the 
arst text page. A member of the 
Magazine staff who examines all adver- 
tising to see that it conforms to publi- 
cation rules wrote to the Travelers: 
“Engraver’s proof of the Passenger 
Pigeons page, which is to face opening 
text in the September Geographic, 
reached my desk this morning. 

_ “It is exquisite advertising—the most 
inspired piece to date in the excellent 
Travelers series. The idea is superb, 
the brief text is classic, and I find it 
not possible to conceive that advertis- 
ing could be more effectively attuned 
to editorial surroundings. 

“In short, the Passenger Pigeons 
page will sell Travelers Insurance to 
National Geographic readers!” 

he ad consists mostly of a color re- 
production showing a pair of the fam- 
ous passenger pigeons. The copy reads: 

century ago the great naturalist, 
James Audubon, observed this species 
in such abundance that he did not be- 
lieve its numbers would ever be greatly 
diminished. Yet the last passenger 
pigeon vanished twenty years ago. If 
ibe fate of an entire species is unpre- 
ictable how much more so are the 
lortunes of an individual. That is why 
ho wise man, no matter how abundant 
nes today, prepares for any ad- 

a gael that may befall tomorrow. 

» INsure in the Travelers.” 


TRICK BASEBALL CONTEST 





Holmes Milwaukee Agency of Lincoln 

National Uses Actual Baseball Scor- 

ing; Apps Can “Die on Base” 

A trick baseball contest which 
actual baseball scoring and gives the ad- 
vantage to larger and earlier applica- 
tions is being run by the H. M. Holmes 
agency in Milwaukee for the Lincoln 
National. For each application secured, 
agents are credited with hits. The num- 
ber of bases is determined by the size 
of the apps. Every two working days 
count as an inning and base-runners ad- 
vance or die on base according to the 
hits produced by other members of the 
team. 

The value of this plan lies in the fact 
that it especially rewards agents who 
bring in apps early in the inning and 
who sell contracts of large size. Agents 
credited with hits early in the inning 
are in a position to score on hits made 
by other members of the team. An ap- 
plication for $7,000 or more is scored 
as a home run. 

Each inning is scored as in a regula- 
tion baseball game and the team score 
at the end of nine innings determines 
the winner of the game. The teams are 
squared away for a three game series 
and the team winning two games will 
be treated to a baseball outing and din- 
ner. 


uses 





FREDERICK J. LENNON DEAD 

Frederick J. Lennon, 49, an executive 
in the disability claim department of the 
Mu‘ual Life of New York, died in the 
home office on August 20. Mr. Lennon, 
in an elevator of the building, collapsed 
from a heart attack and died before 
medical assistance could be given. He 
had bcen with the Mutual Life since 
1908. His son, Frederick J. Lennon, Jr., 
is also with the Mutual Life. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE CONVENTION 

The Los Angeles delegation of agents 
of the Occidental Life of California who 
had qualified for the trip, together with 
home office officials of the company, left 
Los Angeles Monday evening, August 
17, in three special Pullman coaches via 
the Southern Pacific railway for Lake 
Tahoe to attend the annual agency con- 
vention of the Occidental, which was 
held there August 19-21. One hundred 
and nineteen agents of the company 
qualified for the trip, thirty-one of 
whom were from Los Angeles: Some 
delegates came from as far. away as 
Honolulu and China. 





WILLIAM R. KONOW DEAD 

William R. Konow, assistant secre- 
tary, Prudential, in charge of the Cen- 
tral Group, died at his home in Maple- 
wood, N. J., on August 21. He was 69. 
Mr. Konow entered the employ of the 
Prudential as a clerk in 1880. His hobby 
was the growing of flowers, his garden 
at the Baldwin Road home being one 
of the show places of Maplewood. 


ZIMMERMAN $1,000,000 CAMPAIGN 

The million dollar campaign being 
staged by the agency force of Charles J. 
Zimmerman office, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Newark, in honor of Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s fifth anniversary as general agent 
for the company in New Jersey, is pro- 
eressing rapidly. The campaign is now 
in its fourth week. William W. Ban- 
ton is chairman of the drive. 





BANKERS NAT’L INCREASE 

The Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J., had a continued increase 
in the Ordinary department for the 
month of July. The figures show an 
increase of 134% in new paid-for busi- 
ness for July, 1936, over the correspond- 
ing month of 1935. 
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endeavour. 


THROUGH ALL TIME, the trade and com- 
merce of the world have performed vital 
service in demonstrating the need for 
co-operation and good will among the 
peoples of the earth. 


INSPIRED by this HIGH PURPOSE, the Sun 
Life over many decades, has ventured 
where the march of civilized man has un- 
covered new and fertile fields of human 


TO-DAY, as the CUSTODIAN of the SAV- 
INGS of thousands of Men and Women 
of all races and climes, it remains ever 
ready to advise and serve with disinter- 
ested diligence and zeal. 

















THERE'S A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERYONE 





Supt. Dugal Praises 
Canadian Agreement 


TREND TO QUALITY BUSINESS 
Quebec Official Addresses Convention of 
Provincial Superintendents; 
Business Figures 
The Canadian agreement for bette 
selection of life agents was praised by 
B. Arthur Dugal, superintendent of in- 
surance of Quebec, in his presidential ad- 
dress to the Association of Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada at Quebec this week. Mr. Dugal 
praised the Life Insurance Advisory 
3oard which proposed the system, ac- 

cepted it and now operates it. 

Reporting on business Superintendent 
Dugal said: 

Life insurance, at least in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, according to results ob- 
tained as at December 31 last, is on the 
up grade. For the first time in several 
years insurance in force shows an in- 
crease in excess of $9,000,000 over the 
previous year, notwithstanding the fact 
that the premium income for 1935 was 
lower by $1,636,800 than in 1934. Cash 
surrender values paid were less by $2,- 
319,549 than in 1934, still it amounted to 
$18,236,324, or to 61% of the total dis- 
bursements made to policyholders. 

It means that the evil of policy lapsing 
still exists and will continue to exist for 
a number of years. Great efforts have 
been made by companies and agents to 
lower the ratio of lapsing and it is to be 
hoped that not only will these efforts be 
continued but doubled and tripled 

The trend is rather towards a better 
and persistent quality of business than 
towards new business at almost any cost 

Serious study is made by all concerned 
to discover a new system of remunerat- 
ing agents, a system which, while induc- 
ing them to write new business, will in- 
duce them to write business with a bet- 
ter chance of persistency than in the 
past, a system which will establish the 
remuneration on two combined basis, 
production and persistency. 

_ The new agreement voluntarily ar- 
rived at between all companies as to a 
better selection of agents, and as to in- 
tercommunication between companies 
when an agent shifts his activity from 
one company to another and as to the 
study of complaints for switching of 
policies, rebating of premiums, false or 
erroneous statements, has done wonders 
and I cannot compliment too highly the 
Life Insurance Advisory Board which 
proposed the system and then accepted 
and operated it. I am assured that still 
more support will be given to the board 
in future, in order that its benevolent 
work will increase from year to year 


N. Y. U. COURSES 

Among the forty-seven courses in 
marketing being offered by New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance is Life Insurance 
Service and Selling, James Elton Bragg, 
from September to June. Among other 
courses recommended for Chartered Life 
Underwriter applicants are Psychology 
of Selling with Associate Professor Lu 
cas; and Salesmanship, Messrs. Ford 
and France. 


KNIGHT AGENCY FIGURES 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Union 
Central in New York, had a total paid- 
for business for July, 1936, of $1,367,035, 
as compared with $1,330,452, for July, 
1935. The total paid-for business for 
the first seven months of 1936 is $12,- 
934,314, as compared with $18,213,267, for 
the first seven months of 1935 


PENN. ACTUARIAL SWITCH 

Edward J. Doyle, for the past several 
years in the actuarial department of the 
liquidation division of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, has been trans- 
ferred to the examination bureau in 
charge of the actuarial division, suc- 
ceeding L. N. Webster. 
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To Repeat 1890 Cruise 
At Boston Convention 


NAT’L ASS’N ENTERTAINMENT 





New England Convention Committee To 
Be Hosts Aboard “Romance” In 
Carrying on Tradition 


By Paul Sanborn, Boston 


The entertainment committee of the 
New England Convention, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, will main- 
tain a tradition. 

Forty-six years ago on June 18 a 
sweltered collection of life underwriters 
placed final punctuation and signature to 
the constitution of the newly formed 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and declared a recess. By invitation 
of the City of Boston and with the com- 
pliments of the Boston Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, delegates representing 
fourteen associations clambered aboard 
the “J. Putnam Bradlee” and went on a 
harbor cruise. 

Now Chairman Charles C. Gilman and 
his active assistant, Harold P. Cooley, 
announce that such tradition shall be 
perpetuated during Old Home Week. 
On Thursday afternoon, September 24, 
the more modern and spacious “Ro- 
mance” by that time relieved of her usual 
Provincetown run, will be at the disposal 
of all registered members as the guests 
of the New England Convention. 

Contact with the past will first be 
made at the Boston Navy Yard where 
the U. S. S. “Constitution’—Old Iron- 
sides—is now berthed. 

Out in the harbor again with a display 
of scientific marvels of the age as chief 
attraction. A demonstration by the mu- 
nicipal fire-fighting boats. A maneuver 
by Naval seaplanes will embellish the 
aquatic show. And for those never in 
difficulty at sea, there will be the un- 
usual sight of the diligent Coast Guard 
executing a dress rehearsal of the co- 
operation which they extend to distress- 
ed mariners. 

Only at lunch will the forty-seventh 
conventioneers suffer by contrast with 
the original delegates. Physical limita- 
tions of the present ship will preclude 
the possibility of a course meal served 
at table. Instead individual lunches pre- 
pared by Boston’s foremost caterer will 
satiate the appetite for food. 


Julian Myrick to Address 


Supervisors at Boston 

Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual 
Life, New York, past president and now 
trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will address the Life 
Forty- 








Supervisors’ Session at the 
seventh Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association in Boston. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel Statler at 
12:30 p.m. on Wednesday, September 23. 
Harold P. Cooley, New England Mutual 
Life, Boston, is chairman of the super- 
visors’ program committee. 

An active supervisors’ committee is at 
work in each of the New England States 
stimulating interest in the meeting and 
all supervisors proposing to attend the 
convention are urged to get in touch 
with Mr. Levesque at 100 Milk Street, 
Boston, in order that adequate arrange- 
ments may be made. 

Members of the Executive committee 
of the Boston Life Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion responsible for arranging the meet- 
ing are these: George E. Levesque, Con- 
necticut General, president; Stewart P. 
Crowell, Connecticut Mutual, vice-presi- 
dent; Richard W. Partridge, New Eng- 
land Mutual, secretary-treasurer; Her- 
bert W. Jackson, Connecticut General, 
chairman, national organization commit- 
tee; F. E. Fennessy, Jr., National Life 
of Vermont, chairman, publicity commit- 
tee; Harold P. Cooley, New England 
Mutual, chairman, program committee; 
Ernest B. Wicks, Equitable Society, 
chairman, membership committee. 





Mrs. Elbert H. Brock, wife of the John Hancock vice-president, is chairman 
of the women guests’ committee for the annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters which is to meet in Boston in September. 


The accompanying photograph was taken of Mrs. Brock in Boston’s famous 


Public Garden. 
side which Mrs. Brock is standing. 
Underwriters. 
ence. Welcome.” 


Experts of the Park Department planted the floral welcome, be- 
It reads: 
Founded 1890. Life Insurance A Declaration of Financial Independ- 


“The National Association of Life 


The colors of the flowers are beautiful and these flowers will be in full bloom 
when the convention opens the week of September 21. 





18 MORE MILLION-TABLERS 

The 1936 meeting of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Forty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Boston, Septem- 
ber 21-25, next, will probably be the 
largest of the group ever held, states 
Harry T. Wright of Chicago, chairman 


of the Round Table. Eighteen additional 
million dollar producers have qualified 
for this important meeting during the 
past month, Mr. Wright reported. The 
group is now composed of thirty-four 
life and qualifying members, forty-four 
qualifying members and fifty-two life 
members, making a total of 130 who have 
qualified for the Boston meeting. 











AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ Complete Substandard and automatic Re- 
insurance facilities embrace so wide a field 
that prompt policy issuance—regardless of 
size—is the rule and not the exception. 











1935 
WAS A GOOD YEAR 


In the eighty-eight year history of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Portland, Maine, the year 1935 was 
outstanding: 
New Insurance Increased... 44!/,%, 
Total Life Insurance Increased. 10%, 
Total Income Increased... 20% 
Assets Increased... 4\/2°/ 
Surplus for Policyholders 
Se ES, 12%, 


First four months of this year indicate 
that 1936 will be an even better year 
for this soundly managed, progressive 


ee SINCE 1848 
etre, 





PORTLAND 
MAINE 

















Five Speakers to Discuss 


Local Association Problems 


Five prominent local association lead- 
ers will be speakers at the Conference 
on Local Association Problems which 
will be part of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters’ convention at Bos- 
ton. The conference will be held Mon- 
day evening, September 21. Ralph E. 
Talley, district manager, Pacific Mutual, 
Knoxville, is chairman. 

The five speakers and their subjects 
for discussion are these: 

Membership: N. Baxter Maddox, gen- 
eral agent, Connecticut Mutual, Atlanta, 
and president of the Atlanta Association. 

Programs: Howard H. Cammack, gen- 
eral agent, John Hancock, St. Louis, 
and president of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion. 

Publicity: Charles E. Thompson, rep- 
resentative for the Travelers, Peoria, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Peoria Asso- 
ciation. 

Election of Officers: John A. Wither- 
spoon, general agent, Pacific Mutual, 
Nashville, and trustee of the National 
Association. 


General Administration: Edward M. 
Aiken, executive secretary, Pittsburgh 
Association. 





Houston to Make Strong 
Bid for 1937 Convention 


Texas will make a strong bid to have 
the 1937 convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters held at 
Houston, the decision to be made at the 
annual meeting in Boston this fall. No 
National Association convention has 
ever been held in the Southwest and the 
local agents’ associations there believe 
that a convention would double the 
number of members in Texas, Arkansas. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. 

The Houston group headed by H 
Kenneth Cassidy, chairman of the com- 
mittee and Ricks Strong, Dallas, presi- 
dent of the Texas Association, are em- 
phatic in denying and refuting the,re 
port that was circulated recently that 
the Houston invitation would not 
pressed because O. Sam Cummings of 
Dallas, Texas manager for the Kansas 
City Life, now secretary of the National 
Association, would be proposed for the 
National Association vice-presidency. 


NEW MONARCH CONTRACTS. 

Marking its thirtieth anniversary which 
occurs this month, the Monarch Life of 
Winnipeg announces six new Pp0 
plans, including one paid up at age > 
one specially designed for the prairie 
so and a multiple income pensioa 
ond. 
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Three New Managers 
Get Powell Territory 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY APPOINTS 





A. Burgess at Louisville; J. K. 
—, at Dayton; G. J. Woodward 


in Cincinnati 





The Equitable Society has appointed 

three agency managers to take over the 
territory formerly under the direction 
of Col. Henry J. Powell, who died in 
Louisville last month, The managers are 
Samuel A. Burgess at Louisville, John 
K. Taylor at Dayton, Ohio, and George 
J. Woodward at Cincinnati. 
“Mr. Burgess, formerly unit manager 
with the V. E. Beamer agency, came 
with the society in 1921. He was appoint- 
ed district manager at Jacksonville in 
1928 and later served in the same capac- 
ity at Orlando and Miami. | 

‘Mr. Taylor, formerly unit manager 
with the Homer Jamison agency, came 
with the societv in 1919. In 1925 he was 
appointed district manager at Kansas 
City and the following year was trans- 
ferred to Tulsa, Oklahoma. ; 

Mr. Woodward came with the society 
in 1927 as an agent in the A. M. Embry 
agency. In 1928 he was appointed dis- 
trict manager at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
later at Wichita, Kansas. 


Aetna Gains $20,000,000 
In Assets During 6 Months 


The Aetna Life made a gain of nearly 
$20,000,000 in its assets in the first six 
months of 1936. On June 30 these assets 
were $523,237,000. During the depression 
years the assets of the Aetna Life in- 
creased $112,709,051, or 27.1%. 

Surplus to policyholders of the com- 
pany as of June 30 was $31,761,000, an 
increase of 11.1% for the first six months 
of this year. The company in the first 
six months of the year made a gain of 
$75,578,710 in insurance in force. 

Its total life insurance in force at the 
end of June 30 was $3,600,000,000. The 
gain of total in force for the first half 
of last year was approximately $62,000,- 
000. At the present time the lapse ratio 
of the Aetna Life is the lowest it has 
been in twelve years. 

The total income the first half of this 
year was $68,823,749. Income in excess 
of disbursements was $15,000,000. 








Aetna Life’s Group Policies. 


The Aetna Life has approximately 
4,000 Group policies covering $1,700,- 
000,000 of insurance. In a report of 
the Aetna Life convention published 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week 
the statement was erroneously made 
in reference to a talk by I. F. Cook 
of the Group division that there were 
40,000 policies for $1,000,700,000 of in- 


surance. 











FRATERNAL ASS’N WILL FILE 


C. F. Wescoat of St. Louis, president 
of the Fraternal Protective Association 
of Missouri, has indicated that he will 
comply with the demand of State Super- 
intendent R. Emmett O’Malley that the 
association file with the insurance de- 
partment an itemized statement of finan- 
cial receipts and disbursements and a 
report of the activities of the body in 
connection with the recent state primary 
elections in which the fraternals candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor, William Hirth of Columbia 
was overwhelmingly defeated by Major 
Lloyd C. Stark of Louisiana, Mo. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries @ 
90 John Street, New York 





Telephone Beekman 3-6799 





Pacific Mutual Conferees 
To Seek For Compromise 


Conferences looking toward a com- 
promise among the various groups in- 
terested in the Pacific Mutual Life re- 
habilitation are to be’ held in Los An- 
geles today, results to be reported to 
the court Monday. 

The Pacific Mutual reorganization was 
under discussion in court this week fol- 
lowing Judge Willis’ decision last week 
that the order appointing Insurance Com- 
missioner Carpenter conservator of the 
old company was valid, but that other 
orders for liquidation and rehabilitation 
could not stand because Judge Edmonds, 
who gave the orders, was a policyholder 
and became a creditor under them. 

Frank Doherty, attorney for the New 
York non-can. policyholders committee, 
asked that the court order Conservator 
Carpenter to call in independent compe- 
tent authorities to get all the facts in 
the case. 


Dr. J. W. Wear With Aetna; 


Kansas City Co. Executive 


Dr. J. W. Wear will become Pacific 
Coast medical referee for the Aetna Life 
September 1, going from Kansas City 
where he has been with the National 
Fidelity Life as vice-president and medi- 
cal director. He will be responsible for 
selection of doctors and supervision of 
all medical matter except actual under- 
writing in the Aetna’s Pacific Coast 
agencies. Born in Missouri Dr. Wear 
studied at the University of Nebraska 
and Harvard Medical School. While in 
practice in Omaha he represented sev- 
eral insurance companies and in 1925 be- 
came vice-president and medical director 
of the National Fidelity. In 1932 he also 
took charge of the agency department. 








R. J. O° BRIEN WITH BANKERS NAT. 


Richard J. O’Brien has been appointed 
assistant field supervisor of the Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, in the Dollar 
Monthly plan department. A Connecti- 
cut native and Trinity College graduate 
Mr. O’Brien has been with the Travelers 
and the Connecticut General, having re- 
cently been a New York brokerage super- 
visor for the latter. 





HEARD On The WAY 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. 
J., has become a hole-in-one golfer for 
the second time. On the twelfth 135 
yard hole of the Maidstone Country 
Club, using a No. 7 iron, he made his 
second ace last week. The first was 
about a year ago on his home course 
at Baltusrol. 





Two Cammack brothers are presidents 
of life underwriter local associations. 
Howard H. Cammack, general agent for 
the John Hancock in St. Louis, is presi- 
dent of the organization there. Charles 
W. Cammack, Jr., of the same company 
in Huntington, W. Va., has been elected 
head of the group in that community. 
Both are sons of Charles W. Cammack, 
Sr., general agent at Huntington, and 
who has been with the John Hancock 
since 1892. 


Uncle Francis. 





INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 





ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE? 
— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 





to Brokers. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Matt Lauer 





MR. BROKER 


Do you know how many cases you lost because you did not have the facilities 
to properly Audit and Program your prospect’s insurance? 
We offer Audit and Program service complete in every respect without charge 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER ACENCY 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE co. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 


For information call 
Lexington 2-5770 


A Del 





Corp 


Sam Sapirstein 








MAX SCHWABE APPOINTED 


Max Schwabe has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Northwestern National 
Life at Columbia, Missouri. 


Disability Dividends 


(Continued from Page 3) 





pay, directly or indirectly, for the dis- 
ability protection furnished to a ‘dis- 
ability’ policyholder. The cost of one 
kind of insurance must not be increased 
because of the additional disability pro- 
tection given to another person. 

“In the event of disability the tre- 
mendous value of disability protection is 
obvious; while if a  ‘non-disability’ 
policyholder became disabled he has no 
protection whatever. If both policy- 
holders should be simultaneously dis- 
abled by each losing a hand and one 
foot (as recently happened in New York 
Life v. Viglas) one would receive an 
enormous financial benefit, while the 
other would receive nothing—and, yet, 
some persons insist that the ‘non-dis- 
ability’ policyholder ought to bear a 
large portion of the cost of the ‘dis- 
ability’ policyholder’s protection. 

“Fourth: Any fixed practice to give 
the same dividend in dollars and cents 
to both kinds of policies (identical ex- 
cept for the disability feature) violates 
the ‘Contribution Plan’ and results in 
a manifest injustice. 


The Opposition 


“In opposition to the views I have ex- 
pressed it has been urged that the dis- 
ability benefit is in the nature of a 
separate, independent and distinct con- 
tract, supported by a separate con- 
sideration; that it is so distinct from 
life insurance that the latter’s dividends 
can not be affected—increased or di- 
minished—by the result of the disability 
feature; and that any disability losses 
ought to be paid out of the company’s 
assets as a whole, thus reducing the 
amount available as divisible surplus, 
which would then be apportioned (as 
contemplated by the Rhine method) 
among all life policies without distinc- 
tion as to whether or not they possessed 
a disability feature. 

“I need only observe (1) that the dis- 
ability benefits which I have considered 
are not that kind of separate inde- 
pendent contract, but are an integral 
part of an ordinary life policy; (2) that, 
if and when, such independent dis- 
ability contracts are issued the obser- 
vations in this paper are of course ir- 
revelant but (3) so far only a few 
negligible instances exist of such ad- 
mittedly separate contracts.” 


ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 





LUNCHEON FOR A. F. GILLIS 

In recognition of his sixth anniversary 
as general agent in Newark for the 
Provident Mutual the agency force gave 
a area to Alexander F. Gillis last 
week. 





DR. WADE WRIGHT DEAD 
Dr. Wade Wright of Roxbury, Conn., 
who was assistant medical director of the 
Metropolitan Life for several years after 
1923, died this week. 


A. Palmer Lott 


(Continued from Page 6) 
doubles championship and won _ the 
7-Counties open golf tournament. 

Mr. Lott returned to the South, open- 
ing brokerage offices in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, dealing in car-lot fruits and 
vegetables and maintaining an interest 
in the real estate business with his 
father. He was elected commander of 
the Legion post in his home town of 
Crystal Springs, Miss., and a member of 
the Legion state executive committee. In 
1927 he was a delegate to the Legion 
convention at Paris, France. 

Entered Garrison Agency in 1931 

In 1931, he entered the life insurance 
business in New York as a special agent 
in.the Garrison agency, Prudential. He 
completed two of the Prudential train- 
ing schools and has also received in- 
struction from his stepfather A. O. 
Pessou of New York who has been a 
prominent underwriter for many years. 
In May of this year, he stood fourth in 
the United States in the Prudential in 
volume of paid-for business and second 
in New York and Brooklyn for the first 
four and a half months of 1936. During 
the company’s “Friday the 13th drive” 
last December, Mr. Lott wrote sixteen 
applications in one day. 

He is a member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City. 

Chinese cases which he has written 
here led him into his present connection 
with the United States Life. He sees a 
large field in the writing of Oriental 
business and feels that the U. S. Life, 
being an affiliate of the Asia Life of 
Shanghai, is ideally equipped to handle 
such business. He also sees a wide field 
in Occidental business both at home and 
abroad. He points out that the United 
States Life is strategically situated to 
write business on other continents, due 
to its affiliation with the American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corp. and 
American Asiatic Underwriters with 
their chain of offices throughout the Far 
East and connections all over the world. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 











INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 











Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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PROPERTY INSURANCE 
SURVEY 

An interesting and valuable survey of 
methods states of the 
country to insure state property has just 
been completed by Insurance Commis- 
sioner John C. Blackall as a guide for 
the Connecticut committee considering 
the question of state property insurance 
in Connecticut. Writing to the Insurance 
Commissioner of each state Commission- 
er Blackall together a vast 
amount of material. After over 
this thoroughly he has summarized his 
findings in a long letter to the state 
comptroller, published in full on another 


STATE 


used in various 


gathered 
going 


page in this issue. 

The facts which Commissioner Blackall 
has brought together should be read with 
interest by fire and casualty insurance 
men and producers. There is 
little uniformity among the states with 
regard to protecting state property, each 
state apparently having devised its own 
program. Generally speaking, the states 
may be grouped into three classifications, 
insurance, those 
those 


company 


those not carrying any 
their own state funds and 
placing insurance in whole or in part 
with stock and mutual companies. Con- 
siderable overlapping of systems exists, 
several states insuring some buildings 
with private companies and leaving other 
pieces of property uninsured. Other 
states combine the use of state funds 
and either private company protection 
insurance, 

Nearly fifteen states carry little or no 
insurance on their state buildings. 
Among these are New York, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, New Hampshire, Ohio and 
Georgia, the guiding philosophy of these 
states being that the impossibility of a 
conflagration among buildings scattered 
widely throughout a state does not jus- 
tify the carrying of a large volume of 
insurance coverage. Ten or more other 
states think along the same lines, but 
unwilling to be wholly without funds to 
replace a building destroyed by fire, have 
set up state insurance funds of moderate 
proportions to take care of losses. 


with 


or no 


Twenty or more states use the facili- 
ties of regular insurance companies 
either altogether or in part, with the 


business being distributed among a cer- 
tain number of agents, more often than 
not agents friendly to the ad- 
ministration in control of the state gov- 
ernment. There is a tendency to place 
insurance with regular insurers in states 
where the fire loss ratio on public prop- 


who are 


erty has been sufficiently severe to prove 
the inadequacy of 
small-sized 


self-insurance or a 
state fund. A _ few states 
which have paid out in fire insurance 
premiums several times the amount of 
losses collected over a period of years 
are flirting with the idea of a state fund 
for reasons of economy. Commissioner 
Blackall in his summary does not make 
any recommendations for Connecticut, 
leaving that to the commission of which 
he is a member to decide after further 
consideration of the problem. 





AN UNUSUAL 


In many 


CONVENTION 

respects the convention in 
the national capital early next month of 
the Third World Power Conference will 
rank as one of the most important gath- 
erings of the 


year as it will draw hun- 


dreds of international scientists, tech- 
diplomats and_busi- 
More than fifty 


countries will be represented and there 


nicians, engineers, 


ness people. foreign 


will be 2,300 delegates from the United 
States. 
be producers of basic fuels such as coal, 
oil and gas; 


Many of those in attendance will 
representatives of utilities 
which furnish power to consumers; 
tical 
there 


prac- 


working engineers and, of course, 
will be government administrators 
Convention 


naries are in charge of Morris L. 


prelimi- 

Cooke, 
administrator of the Rural Electrification 
some of the 
problems to be studied are these as given 
by Mr. Cooke: 


“We are going to bring the experience 
of the whole world to bear on such ques- 
tions as these: What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of private and public 
ownership of utilities? Can both types 
be operated side by side in the same 
country? How should privately owned 
utilities be regulated by the State? 

“We are going to study the business 
organization of all the fuel industries of 
the world—their relations with labor and 
consumers. 

“We take in all power resources. That 
brings in questions involved in the con- 
servation of coal, oil, gas, and the proper 
coordinated utilization of stream flow for 
all purposes. It involves such experi- 
ments in regional planning as TVA. 

“Work of the conference will include 
an estimate and appraisal of the world’s 
power resources. We want to learn just 
how much the different countries possess 
of coal, oil, gas, and hydro-electric pow- 
er. When the figures are gathered there 
is going to be available a real ‘cyclo- 
pedia of power’ for the first time. 

“Another question to which an answer 
will be sought concerns the best and 
most efficient and economical way to 


and economists. 


Administration. Among 
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HAROLD WARNER 


Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager Royal-Liverpool fleet, was a pas- 
senger on the record-breaking trip made 
by the Queen Mary which arrived in 
New York on Monday. Mr. Warner 
visited Liverpool and other places and 
found the economic situation in Great 
Britain cheerful. He agreed with Edsel 
Ford and some other passengers on the 
ship that a European war is not immi- 


nent. “Those to whom I talked while 
abroad,” he said, “seemed to think it was 
pretty far in the future, and were not 


sure that there would be another great 
European conflict.” Mr. Warner said 
there was no excitement on the boat be- 
cause of the breaking of the record. 
It has been felt for some time that when 
the commander of the ship made up his 
mind to beat the Normandie’s time it 
could be accomplished with favorable 
weather conditions. | 

Miss Alice Tufts Stone, daughter of 
Edward C. Stone, United States general 
manager, Employers’ Group, and Mrs. 
Stone, is to be married September 12 to 
John N. Trainer, Jr. The ceremony will 
take place in St. Peter’s Chapel, Wianno, 
Mass. at 4 p.m. and will be followed by 


a reception at Oyster Harbors Club, 
Osterville, Mass. 
x * x 
Spencer Welton, vice-president, Mas- 


sachusetts Bonding, has been picked by 
the International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters as chairman of 
the entertainment committee for the 
forthcoming joint annual convention at 
White Sulphur Springs, October 5 to 8. 
An old-time conventioneer Mr. Welton 
may be expected to handle his assign- 
ment with distinction. 
x * x 
David G. Wakeman, Jr., a vice-presi- 
dent of the Crum & Forster gr up, and 
Mrs. Wakeman sailed Wednesday on the 
Queen Mary for a trip of three weeks 
to France and Switzerland. They will 
return on the Normandie. 





take coal, oil and gas out of the ground 
and prepare it for use as fuel. 
“Consolidating these matters, we find 
power presents a single problem—the 
most efficient use of this planet’s power 


resources for the best interest of the 
race inhabiting it. 
“This naturally involves two sets of 


problems—economic and technical. Thc 
World Power Conference is planned to 
emphasize the economic problems—ex- 
cept that the Second Conference on 
Large Dams which meets concurrently 
with the Third World Power Conference 
is devoted entirely to technical matters 
of dam construction.” 


cm a! 





Ella Barnett 
HARRY TYLER SMITH 


Harry Tyler Smith, 


counsel of the 
Aetna Life, accident and _ liability de- 
partment, returned from Europe Mon- 
day on the Queen Mary. He visited the 
continent. 

* £ @ 

Owen B. Hunt, Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Commissioner, was given a dinner 
by a group of Philadelphia insurance 
men at the Whitemarsh Country Club 
prior to his sailing Wednesday for a 
month’s visit to his parents in County 
Mayo, Ireland. Toastmaster at the din- 
ner was John A. Stevenson, executive 
vice- president of the Penn Mutual and 
he presented Commissioner Hunt with 
an etching of himself done by a young 
Philadelphia artist, Moscowitz, who re- 
cently won favorable notice for his por- 
trait of President Roosevelt. Among 
those who were present were Harlow G. 
Brown; New York resident vice-presi- 
dent Continental Casualty; John Gal- 
lagher and Basil S. Walsh, Home Life 
of America; Si Shoch, secretary, and 
Roscoe Koch, counsel, Insurance Co. of 
North America; Samuel Carr resident 
vice-president Standard Accident; Ed- 
ward Creighton, president and Matt 
Broderick, secretary, Eureka Casualty 
and P. H. Mell, manager of the Middle 
Department Pearl fleet. In addition, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioners E. $. 
Joseph and Michael J. Bradley as well 
as Leslie H. Erickson, head of the Liq- 
uidation Division of the Insurance De- 
partment, were among the guests. 

* * x 


Claude W. Fairchild, assistant general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, recently returned 
from a month’s vacation spent in Denver, 

Col., his home town, where he was given 
a grand welcome from the many friends 
he made there while insurance commis- 
sioner of the state. A high spot of Mr. 
Fairchild’s western visit was his stop- 
off at Topeka, Kans., where he met Gov. 
Landon. This was just prior to the noti- 
fication ceremony in connection with 
Gov. Landon’s nomination for President 
of the United States. Chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements for 
the notification was Holmes Meade, 10- 
peka insurance man, who runs one of 
the biggest agencies in the state, and 
it was with him that Mr. Fairchild vis- 
ited the Governor in his executive offices. 
Mr. Meade has just been nominated for 
the state senate. 
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Century Manager Saw Civil War 
Battlefields Here 


Henry J. Tapscott, of London, general 
manager of the Century Insurance Co., 
Ltd. Friends Provident & Century Life 
Office (104 years old), and other com- 
panies, sailed for home on the Queen 
Mary Wednesday. He came here on the 
Queen Mary July 6. While on this side 
he visited Civil War battlefields, drought 
sections in the mid-west corn belt and 
spent three weeks in Canada. 

Son of an American mother and Brit- 
ish father Mr. Tapscott lived in this 
country from the age of 5 to 17. He 
was educated in Wisconsin schools. Re- 
turning to England, he eventually went 
with the Royal Assurance, with which 
company he was Birmingham manager. 
He joined the Century twenty years ago. 

“While studying American history as a 
boy here I became fascinated by a group 
of generals in the Civil War and I spent 
sometime going over the battlefields of 
Virginia on this trip, part of which was 
a vacation. I am particularly impressed 
by the burial places of General Robert 
E. Lee and ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, whom 
I regard as two great figures in military 
history,” he said. 

Mr. Tapscott was pleased to note the 
country’s economic progress. He thinks 
business will continue to climb as the 
economic curve is upward. 

The Century began business in 1885, 
and entered the United States in 1911. 
The U. S. branch has admitted assets 
of $3,582,000. The home office total as- 
sets of the company are $25,250,000. 
William A. McConnell is United States 
manager. For a number of years he 
was manager of the company in Ireland. 
John Hosking is assistant United States 
manager. 

. £.«@ 


Echo of Black Tom 


Robert W. Bonynge, 74 year old New 
York lawyer, has returned from Ger- 
many where he hoped to make some kind 
of a compromise with the Hitler Admin- 
istration which would settle for all time 
the damages to be paid as the result of 
munition plant explosions in wartime 
within a few miles of New York City. 

The Black Tom munitions exploded on 
July 3%, 1916. For twenty years repre- 
sentatives of Germany and the United 
States have argued the cause. For four- 
teen years a Mixed Claims Commissions 
has studied the case; has decided three 
tmes in German’s favor maintaining 
that this country’s claim that the explo- 
sion was the work of German saborteurs 
was not proven. Bonynge was American 
agent in the hearings. 

Mr. Bonynge has not talked to repor- 
Pe since his return. He is on a vaca- 

During an early period of the investi- 
gation the German Government, after 
studying the evidence, offered to settle 
all Black Tom claims for $18,000.000 pro- 
vided that no liability be recognized and 


that all German property held by the 
fh e released. The offer was re- 


h Actual property damage caused 
y the explosion amounted to $23,300,000. 


stroying Black Tom. 











The Lehigh Valley Railroad and Na- 
tional Storage Co. have paid $22,000,000 
to litigants whose property and persons 
were damaged. 

The German Government set aside a 
reserve fund of $20,000,000 to meet claims 
against it, but most of the fund, held in 
the U. S. Treasury, is in the form of 
defaulted bonds. 


The Mixed Claims Commission was 
formed in 1922 in accordance with the 
Treaty of Berlin to judge 12,425 claims 
of war-time losses at Germany’s hands. 
Edwin B. Parker was appointed Ameri- 
can commissioner, Dr. Wilhelm Kiessel- 
bach German commissioner. William 
R. Day, associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, was named um- 
pire. When Day resigned because of 
ill health, Parker was named in his place 
and Chandler P. Anderson replaced 
Parker. Robert C. Morris was appoint- 
ed American agent or attorney. Dr. 
Karl von Lewinski was named for Ger- 
many. The next year Bonynge, who is 
still on the job, replaced Morris. The 
umpire has received $12,500 a year, half 
paid by each country. The American 
commissioner and agent each has re- 
ceived $10,000 annually. The Germans’ 
salaries have never been revealed. 

Early in their study of the case, the 
American commissioner and agent were 
convinced that there was a case against 
Germany. There was a cable from the 
German General Staff to its representa- 
tive in Washington relating to a plan to 
commit sabotage on munitions factories 
in the United States and Canada. There 
were affidavits from the Bayonne rela- 
tives of Mike Kristoff, now dead, in 1916 
a laborer in a Bayonne oil refinery, that 
he told them he had been paid $500 to 
put dynamite “on a big steamboat” near 
Black Tom Island. There were the 
confessions of a self-acknowledged Ger- 
man spy, Lothar Witzke, that he had 
been involved in the Black Tom adven- 
ture. 


Confronted by this and other evidence, 
the German government offered to make 
a settlement with the provisos that were 
not acceptable. When the offer was re- 
jected Germany’s representatives turned 
up other affidavits to dispute the Amer- 
ican evidence, offered a record of early 
hearings in the litigation against the Le- 
high Valley Railroad and the National 
Storage Company in which the defense 
had held the explosion was caused by 
spontaneous combustion. The commis- 
sion dismissed the claims against Ger- 
many because of lack of proof that fires 
had been set by German agents. While 
the case was under consideration Parker 
died and Roland W. Boyden was named 
to succeed him as umpire for the com- 
mission. 

In 1928 Paul Hilken of Baltimore called 
on Bonynge and said that he had been 
engaged in sabotage activities for Ger- 
many before the United States declared 
war. He showed check stubs for $2,000 
he said he had paid a Captain Frederick 
Hinsch for supervising the job of de- 
A second meeting 
of’ the Mixed Claims Commission was 


called in 1929. Hearings were held in 
Hamburg in 1929, in The Hague in 1930. 
Hinsch stoutly denied any part in the 
Black Tom adventure, explained that he 
was too busy helping to get the German 
submarine Deutschland past British de- 
stroyers waiting outside Chesapeake Bay 
to take part in the Jersey City affair. 
The American agent charged that Kris- 
toff, who had died in 1928, was hired by 
Hinsch. The Germans offered evidence 
purporting to show that Hinsch never 
knew Kristoff. The latter previously had 
admitted knowing a countryman named 
Graetnor. Bonynge charged that Hinsch 
had sometimes used that name, but the 
commission decided a second time that 
the evidence was not strong enough. 
Hinsch died last year. 

Hilken also had implicated an Ameri- 
can-born youth, Frederick L. Hermann. 
After the second adverse decision, Hil- 
ken told Bonynge that he had found a 
copy of an American magazine in which 
Hermann had cleverly written a message 
in lemon juice, which became visible by 
a heat application. That message, sent 
to Hilken from Mexico City in 1917, 
mentioned the Black Tom _ explosion, 
asked that Hilken “send by bearer 
$25,000.” Again Bonynge asked for a re- 
opening of the case by the Mixed Claims 
Commission. The request was granted. 
Owen J. Roberts, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, had replaced Boyden as umpire; 
Richard Paulig had replaced Dr. von 
Lewinski. Hermann came from Santi- 
ago, Chile, to testify. The commission- 
ers split their vote, and the umpire ruled 
for Germany, holding that Hermann 
lied. 

Then Bonynge is alleged to have un- 
earthed evidence that leaders of the 
I. W. W. in Chicago had heard Jim 
Larkin, a labor leader, boast that he had 
“worked with German spies who blew 
up Black Tom.” In Dublin Larkin freely 
admitted that he had made such a state- 
ment, charged that the man behind the 
adventure was Dr. Ernst F. S. Hanf- 
staengl, now one of Hitler’s right-hand 
men. Again Bonynge asked for a re- 
opening of the case, but the Germans 
came back with a charge that at the 
previous hearing, the American agent 
had neglected to introduce expert testi- 
mony which would have proved the al- 
leged lemon-juice handwriting was 
forged. The Americans denied this, but 
last month the commission refused to 
reopen the case. Then came the sum- 
mons to Bonynge to Berlin to arbitrate. 

* * &@ 


Growth of Financing Automobile 
Sales 

Financing automobile sales by finance 
companies began in 1915 with the or- 
ganization of the Guaranty Securities 
Co. in Ohio. This company was formed 
to give financial aid to dealers and dis- 
tributors of the Willys-Overland prod- 
ucts. The practice of financing automo- 
bile dealers and also their customers 
was then taken up by commercial credit 
companies which had been dealing in 
instalment paper on furniture, washing 
machines and other comparatively dura- 
ble and high-priced goods. 

Following the introduction of the au- 
tomobile finance company in 1915, the 
remarkable growth of the automobile 
industry itself prompted the organiza- 
tion of many companies for the express 
purpose of dealing in automobile paper. 
These intermediary finance companies 
solved four pertinent problems of the 
dealer by meeting his working capital 
requirements. The automobile industry 
requires a continuous manufacturing 
process in which capital and equipment, 
to be profitably employed, is not subject 
to violent fluctuations in production 
caused by seasonal sales, business de- 
pressions and other economic disturb- 
ances. ; 

Some time ago Credit and Financial 
Management, trade paper, announced the 
J. G. Tregoe Memorial essay contest. 
One of the prize winners, E. E. Inskeep 
of Columbus, O., tells what the four 
problems are which makes automobile 
financing paper a necessity. He said in 
part: 

In 1929 64% of the passenger cars sold 
were made on the instalment plan. This 


can be accounted for by the large num- 
ber of new passenger car registrations 
in that year, totaling 3,880,206, a sum not 
as yet equaled in later years. Before 
the introduction of medium-priced cars 
the majority of automobile buyers had 
cash with which to make the purchase 
and no terms of payment were offered 
because they were not asked for. How- 
ever, the great increase in motoring, the 
unprecedented output of light cars, the 
increase in the use of tractors and trucks 
caused by the realization of the useful- 
ness and economy of motor vehicles in 
businesses, all shifted many purchases 
into the hands of buyers who could not 
or who did not desire to pay cash. A 
great many business men preferred to 
pay for commercial cars out of current 
earnings from this addition to their as- 
sets and many individual purchasers 
lacked the necessary funds for a cash 
purchase. Thus, the dealer, in meeting 
the problem of carrying instalment notes 
for the ultimate consumer, sought and 
found aid in the automobile finance com- 
pany. 

Mr. Inskeep gives these as the four 
problems solved by finance companies: 

1. Avoidance of storage congestion as 
a result of large number of cars manu- 
factured throughout year despite at- 
tempts to regulate seasonal fluctuation. 

2. Retail financing. As the automo- 
bile became cheaper as a result of mass 
production economies, sales on the in- 
stalment plan make up the greater per- 
centage of the total number of cars sold 
as sO many buyers are from the lower 
income classes. 

3. Aid to dealer in wholesale financing 
difficulties. Adequate accommodations 
financing dealer’s purchases can be sel- 
dom found in the ordinary commercial 
bank as bankers’ standards are too strict 
as to the size and maturity length of 
loans to be of much use to the dealer. 

4. Credit investigation of consumers 
As a service to the dealer the company 
takes over the credit investigation and 
various other duties incurred by selling 
on the instalment plan. This, however, 
does not relieve the dealer of consider- 
able respensibility in determining ability 
of customer to pay. 

Retail and wholesale financing in Janu- 
ary, 1936, was 58% higher than in Janu- 
ary, 1935. 

The recent trend has been toward the 
lowering of rates on the loans made to 
consumers by automobile finance compa- 
nies. A plan was started in October, 
1935, by the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation who labeled the financing 
charges as amounting to 6% annually. 
The objectives of this plan are to lower 
costs to the consumer, simplify financ- 
ing charges, and reach potential automo- 
bile owners. The plan also provides for 
a charge of %4% per month if fewer 
than twelve monthly payments are made 
but the number of payments are known 
in advance and the total percentage is 
used to calculate the interest on the orig- 
inal unpaid balance. A similar plan has 
been adopted by nearly all other auto- 
mobile finance companies and there is 
no doubt but that these new plans save 
the consumer a fair amount of money; 
however, he still pays about 11% true 
interest on the unpaid balance which 
he owes at the beginning of the financ- 
ing period. 

* * * 
J. Dyer Simpson In Maine 

J. Dyer Simpson, joint manager of the 
Roval-Liverpool, is taking vacation in 
Maine and will arrive in New York 
about September 8. At one stage of his 
career Mr. Simpson was an insurance 
executive in New York City. He also 
lived in Canada for a while. No British 
company officer has a more comprehen- 
sive grasp of American conditions than 
has Mr. Simpson. 

* * * 


To Talk Registered Mail 

Samuel Ludlow, Jr., manager Regis- 
tered Mail Central Bureau and originator 
of a form of agreement under which it 
operates, will discuss the subject of reg- 
istered mail policies and armored car 
risks before the Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia on December 7. There are 
fifteen companies in the Central Bureau. 
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Ask Executives to Be Committeemen 
In Property Depreciation Cover Study 
Survey To Get Under Way As Dr. Hans Heymann of Berlin, 


Property Life Insurance Expert, Arrives 


In This Country 


The arrival in this country yesterday 
of Dr. Hans Heymann of Berlin, an out- 
standing authority on blighted area re- 
habilitation from obsolescence, on prop- 
erty life insurance, on earthquake insur- 
ance and on the insuring of reserves for 
industrial plant replacements, will arouse 
interest in the subject of property life 
insurance, a form of coverage not prac- 
ticed in this country. 

Among those who have closely fol- 
lowed the researches of Dr. Heymann 
are Dr. Thomas R. Adams, international 
consultant on town planning, who has 
been associated with Sage Foundation 
and Regional Plan Association, and 
Maurice Deutsch, consultant on economic 
housing. 

A committee is being appointed which 
will investigate the merits of the obso- 
lescence property problem, and to review 
property life insurance as a tried method 
of solving property obsolescence. 


Those Invited To Serve 
Insurance men asked to serve on the 


committee are these: 

Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of Insurance. 

Paul L. Haid, president Insurance Executives 
Association. 

R. R. Rogers, vice-president Prudential. 

Vincent P,. Whitsitt, manager Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 

R. W. Morrell, Davis, Dorland & Co. 

Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

W. P. Kingsley, vice-president New York Life. 

Frank D. Hall, chief appraiser, Equitable 
Society. 

W. S. Norton, comptroller, Metropolitan Life. 

William Shields, vice-president Mutual Life. 

John J. Goetz and John R. Blades, Risk In- 
surance, Inc. . 

R. F. Morrell is temporary secretary 
of the committee. Dr. Heymann will be 
a guest of honor of several associations. 
One is the New York Building Congress. 

Use of insurance funds for the re- 
placement of obsolete buildings is said 
to have stabilized several industries in 
England. These salvages have been stud- 
ied there by Dr. Adams. 

How Insurance Would Operate 

Property life insurance application to 
various problems of taxation, of owner- 
ship and refinancing of the vast total of 
buildings of New York was recently dis- 
cussed by Dr. Richard T. Ely of the 
Institute of Economic Research, Inc., 
New York, who said: 

“Let us take Manhattan Island as an 





Fire-Casualty Session of 
Ad Conference Meets Sept. 15 


The fire and casualty group session of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference’s 
annual meeting at Rye, N. Y., will be on 
Tuesday, September 15, under the direc- 
tion of Ray Dreher of the Boston and 
Harold Taylor of the American of New- 
ark. Ten interesting topics have been 
programmed and each will be introduced 
by someone who has come prepared for 
that purpose. 

The leaders this year have departed 
from the customary practice in prepar- 
ing programs and have determined the 
choice of topics from suggestions made 
by the members individually, and then 
a majority vote. 

Among the topics to be discussed are 
the questions of controlled circulation, 
how agents may be helped by advertis- 
ing, the lessening of waste, the subject 
of printed matter for the use of agents 
and the value of house organs to the 
agency force. 


illustration. A large majority of the 
buildings are over thirty-five years old, 
and it is safe to say that over half of our 
construction is either obsolete or obso- 
lescent. If we had some provision for 
replacement by insurance or by some 
helpful change in taxation and could re- 
place our obsolete structures, we would 
have employment for all in the construc- 
tion industry. We would have an ex- 
pansion of the capital goods industry, 
where there is so much unemployment, 
and we could move successfully toward 
eradication of our slums; in fact, we 
would have sound recovery. 


“In all our industries where tools and 
heavy machinery play a large role, the 
obsolescence is very rapid, and if we 
replace the obsolete with modern equip- 
ment we shall have a demand for all the 
consumers goods we can produce. What 
is needed to solve our problems is a com- 
bination of science and practical experi- 
= we have never had in this 

eid, 


Heymann To Visit Coast 


_ Letters from Dr. Heymann himself 
indicate that, counseled by Dr. George 
Hoeker and by the president of Offent- 
lich Rechtiche Insurance Companies, he 
plans a sojourn in the United States, 
either in New York City or California, 
probably the latter because of specific 
commissions for report on earthquake in- 
surance, although steps have been taken 
to keep him if possible in New York. 


TRAVELERS FIRE STATEMENT 


The Travelers Fire, organized in 1924, 
on June 30 of this year had assets of 





$22,022,207. In the six months since De- 
cember 31 last there was a gain of 
$682,454. Surplus of the company 


amounts to $5,035,331, a six months’ gain 
of $813,606. The unearned premium re- 
serve amounts to $11,298,688, an increase 
of $390,462 for six months. 


ILLINOIS RATE SUIT DROPPED 


The Federal suit brought by fire in- 
surance companies in Illinois to prevent 
Insurance Director Ernest Palmer from 
enforcing his 10% rate reduction order 
was dismissed at Springfield, Ill, on 
Monday. The suit was dismissed as a re- 
sult of an agreement between Director 
Palmer and the insurance for a com- 
promise rate reduction on _ residential 
risks of 5%, announcement of which 
was made last week. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


Eliminate life insurance and many success stories would 


“Because of life insurance .. - 
begin the chronicle of many lives successfully lived. 


the young dream dreams, confident of its power to make them 
come true; it permits the old to enjoy untroubled years of finan- 


It sends boys and girls off to college and their 
parents off to a carefree retirement. It gives young couples the 
solid background which makes marriage possible on limited 
incomes. Serene in its promise of the future, many have found 


it a way to more fully enjoy the present. 


Seldom is successful living a matter of luck. 


often—it is a matter of life insurance. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


” is a line which might well 
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| The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. S.—Statement December 31st, 1935 
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BLUE GOOSE CONVENTION PLANS 





Business and Entertainment Features 
for Meeting Oct. 13-15 at Oklahoma 
City Being Announced 


Detailed arrangements for the Blue 
Goose International convention in Okla- 
homa City, October 13, 14 and 15, are 
rapidly crystalizing into definite form 
and will be ready for announcement 
within a short time, Most Loyal Grand 
Gander T. Ray Phillips announced. 
Percy Helliwell of Milwaukee, Grand 
Wielder, will visit Oklahoma City Sep- 
tember 7 to confer with Mr. Phillips 
and members of the Grand Nest conven- 
tion committees to help perfect the 
plans. He will be guest of honor at the 


_ City Pond luncheon on that 
ay. 

The first day of the meeting will be 
devoted to the international golf tour- 
nament at the Oklahoma City Golf and 
Country club, being arranged by a com- 
mittee headed by John E. Wilkinson. 


Getorce Z. Day, Ass't. General Agent 


$ 1,908,849.27 
740,265.75 
10,765,182.99 
13,414,298.01 


Securities carried at $623,876.12 
States as required by law. 





The Most Loyal Gander’s annual address 
will be a feature of the business session 
scheduled for the second day. This will 
be an all day meeting, at which special 
attention will be given reports of stand- 
ing committees. 

The Thursday morning session, the 
third day, will be reserved for unfinished 
and new business, and in the afternoon, 
officers will be elected and next year's 
convention city will be selected. A fea- 
ture of this meeting will be a model 
initiation to be presented by the Kansas 
Pond as a ceremony proposed for future 
adoption. A memorial service will be 
conducted at this meeting under the di- 
rection of F. C. Newcomer of Oklahoma 
City. 

Entertainment features are still in 
the course of planning, but those defi- 
nitely announced include a barbeque and 
Indian pageant and the goodfellowship 
banquet followed by a dance. On the 
latter occasion new officers will be in- 
stalled. An extensive entertainment for 
the ladies will be announced later. Plans 
are being made to accommodate be- 
tween 500 and 600 guests. Convention 
headquarters will be established at the 
Biltmore hotel with H. C. Seitz, chair- 
man of the reception committee and 
Dick Miller, of the registration com- 
mittee. 





SPANISH RISKS RESTRICTED 


Marine underwriters in New York 
who are charging 75 cents per $100 of 
insurance for war, riot and civil com- 
motion risks on shipments to and from 
Spain and her possessions are stipulat- 
ing that the insurance terminates at the 
time the goods insured are discharged 
from the ocean steamer in Spanish wa 
ters and on shipments to this country 
the coverage does not attach until the 
goods insured have been laden on board 
the ocean steamer. Additional coverage 
may be obtained upon payment of af 
extra premium. This rate also does not 
contemplate shipment by Spanish 
steamers. 
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No Nationalism In Insurance 
Pink “Tells Canadian Superintendents 


N. Y. Department Head Sees Economic Partnership Between Nations 
As Step Towards More Ordered World; Decries “America First” 
and “Canada First” Slogans 


The institution of insurance has much 
to teach a world dangerously committed 
to impassable trade barriers and eco- 
nomic nationalism, Louis H. Pink, New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, told 
the Canadian Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance at Quebec Tues- 
day. Insurance is one of the few com- 
modities which travels freely from nation 
to nation, he said, with neither tariff nor 
customs officers to impede the way. Cit- 
ing the great British companies which 
do business in all branches of insurance 
on all five continents and the seven seas 
he also called attention to the twenty 
or more American life insurance compa- 
nies now doing business in the provinces. 
The Metropolitan Life began writing in- 
surance in Canada in 1872. 


A Large Business Across Border 
The American life companies have 


written approximately $2,000,000,000 in 
Canada and assets deposited in the 
Canadian branches are close to $500,000,- 
000. More than 99% of the life insur- 
ance of American companies in Canada 
is done by those authorized in New York 
State. Canadian life companies, Super- 
intendent Pink stated, also do a very 
sizeable writing in the United States, 
more in proportion to their number and 
size than the American business in 
Canada. 

Insurance Should Not Be Nationalistie 


There are only four foreign companies 
authorized to write life insurance in New 
York State and they are all Canadian 
companies. These four companies to- 
gether with the Sun Life of Canada, 
which is not admitted in New York but 
is authorized to do business in most of 
the other states, have in force in the 
United States some $1,500,000,000. 

Continuing Superintendent Pink said: 


“We are troubled in the United States 
by a number of ardent and zealous peo- 
ple without much sense of breadth, or 
of fairness who are devoted to the 
slogan, ‘America First’ and ‘Buy Ameri- 
can.’ I understand that you also have 
your devotees of ‘Canada First.’ It is 
charged that the enormous sum of $350,- 
00,000 in premiums is taken from 
American policyholders by foreign and 
foreign-owned companies each year. This 
large total includes the premium receipts 
of companies which are domiciled in the 
United States but are partly or wholly 
controlled by foreign capital. When 
American capital organizes companies in 
Europe those organizations are not 
American but British or German or 
French or Scandinavian. Similarly an 
American company is American no mat- 
tet who owns the stock and in’ many 
cases is widely diffused. A report of 
the Department of Commerce for last 
year puts the outflow of insurance funds 
at $32,300,000 and the inflow from foreign 
companies, largely Canadian, at $16,600,- 

, leaving a net outflow of about $15,- 
70,000. Insurance never has been nar- 
ow or nationalistic and never should be. 

“There has been some agitation to in- 
duce Americans to boycott foreign com- 
panies and insure only in American com- 
panies. But I am proud to say that in 
the main this campaign has been neither 
Nanced nor countenanced by insurance 
Companies domiciled in and owned by 


citizens of the United States. I cannot 
in all fairness deny that the large por- 
tion of our insurance business done by 
foreign companies in our state presents 
a problem, just as the prominence of 
New York, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut companies in other states is apt to 
arouse local jealousy. Our fire field, and 
to a lesser extent our casualty field, is 
overcrowded. There are more companies 
than are necessary to do the business 
and competition is intense. There is a 
natural desire to keep business within 
the country.” 
Fire and Casualty Writings 

Turning to the fire and casualty busi- 
ness done across the border Superin- 
tendent Pink said, “American companies 
do a very substantial portion of the fire 
business in Canada. At the turn of the 
century United States companies wrote 
70.1% and Canadian companies 15.6%. 
Our companies now write almost twice 
as much in your country as the Canadian 
companies themselves. Last year the 
Canadian companies reported net pre- 
miums aggregating $7,899,897, British 
companies $17,443,350 and companies 
domiciled in the United States $13,890,365. 
There are 52 Canadian companies, 68 
British companies and 112 American 
companies doing business in Canada. Our 
companies do approximately 34% of the 
fire business of the nine provinces, Brit- 
ish companies do 42.7% and Canadian 
companies 19.3%. Qther foreign com- 
panies, largely French, do about 4%. The 
Canadian companies are slowly but grad- 
ually increasing their proportion of the 
business. British companies are gradually 
writing less, and the percentage written 
by companies domiciled in the United 
States continues approximately the same. 

“The casualty business of Canada is 
almost equally divided between Canadian 


companies, British companies and those 
of the United States. Canadian com- 
panies receive 32.1% of the net premiums, 
British companies 40.1% and United 
States companies 32.4%. There has been 
little relative change in- recent years. 
While Canadian companies do compara- 
tively little fire or casualty business in 
the United States, British companies and 
American companies controlled by Brit- 
ish capital are a very important factor. 
They do a much larger business in the 
United States than our companies do in 
Canada, or for that matter in all foreign 
countries combined.” 
Record of Foreign Insurers 


The record of foreign insurers was 
touched on by Superintendent Pink say- 
ing, “Some critics of foreign insurance 
charge that if a citizen of the United 
States insures with a foreign company, 
he is liable to lose his protection, that 
foreign insurance is unsafe and unsound. 
This contention is not borne out by ex- 
perience or by the facts. We recently 
made a study of our Liquidation Bureau 
running back twenty years to determine 
the proportionate losses in the various 
lines of insurance. During that period 
the New York Department had taken 
over for liquidation or rehabilitation 
eighty-two companies. The total net loss 
to policyholders during this period was 
approximately $8,727,000. But not a dollar 
of loss was due to the failure of foreign 
companies having their United States 
branch offices in the State of New York. 

“Only two foreign companies were in 
financial difficulty during the period and 
all United States claimants were paid in 
full from the local assets and there was 
sufficient money so that a surplus was 
transmitted abroad for distribution 
there.” 

Superintendent Pink then recounted 


Canadian Supt. On Federal Laws 
and Cost of Insurance Io Public 


Further conflict between Canadian 
federal and provincial insurance legisla- 
tion was pointed out by B. Arthur Du- 
gal, Superintendent of the Province of 


Quebec and president of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, in his annual re- 
port to the nineteenth annual convention 
held this week at the Chateau Frontenac, 
in Quebec. He asked that a special meet- 
ing of the Canadian Superintendents to 
consider the Dominion winding-up act 
which Mr. Dugal believes violates the 
provincial authority to legislate as to 
what insurers deposits would guarantee 
and how such deposits would be distrib- 
uted when needed. 

Speaking with reference to insurance 
costs Superintendent Dugal presented 
the following fire insurance statistics 
showing the ratios of net premiums 
earned available to meet expenses and 
profit costs after deduction of losses in- 
curred: Joint stock companies, 52.15%; 
county mutuals, 78.33%; New England 
factory mutuals, 83.95%; foreign mu- 
tuals, 66.32%; provincial mutuals, 59.53% ; 
cash mutuals, 11.69%. 


“Two things must be enforced to ob- 
tain a fair cost of insurance to the pub- 
lic,” said Mr. Dugal. “The first one is 
prevention of losses. Our public is not 
prevention-minded enough, especially in 
fire, auto insurance and accidents. We 
have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in water works and fire brigade 
equipment to extinguish fire after it has 
started. How much have we spent to 
prevent fire from starting or to instruct 
the public in the means of fire preven- 
tion? 

“The next move is to see that insur- 
ance expense is fair. I am not ready to 
say that it is fair. Competition is the 
life of trade, but I am inclined to believe 
that competition between insurers is 
largely responsible for the present high 
ratio of expenses which is loaded on the 
premiums charged to the public. Com- 
missions paid to agents were divided 
to remunerate him for the services he 
renders to the assured public and to the 
companies he represents, but too often 
presently, as well as in the past, com- 
missions came to be the biggest tool or 
means to wage strenuous competition 
between companies.” 


the record of foreign insurers in the 
great conflagrations in this country 
showing that it had been a creditable 
one. 


World Aspects of Insurance 


Touching on the world aspects of in- 
surance the speaker commented, “The 
internationalism of insurance, the friend- 
ly relationship between Canada and the 
United States, are important not only in 
themselves but as instruments in bring- 
ing sense and order to the world. We 
are living in one of the most interesting 
periods of history. Having made tre- 
mendous strides in education, the well- 
being of the people, science, invention, 
trade and communication, we find some 
sections of the world almost back to bar- 
barism in political and economic con- 
flicts. In some countries there is riot 
and revolution, the play of force against 
force; in others autocratic domination 
by a dictator and in still others equally 
autocratic rule by a communistic regime. 

“Whether we move to the left or to 
the right is not of first importance. But 
it is of the utmost moment that we pre- 
serve the right of the majority to rule 
by the ballot without appeal to blood- 
shed or to force. It is of vital moment 
that those states and those federations of 
states which are still responsive to the 
expression of popular opinion through 
legal mean hold their ground inviolate 
until the return of a saner world. 

“Even today there are some promising 
omens. France has adopted a radical 
economic program by the ballot without 
the loss of a single life. In your own 
Province of Quebec the administration 
that has been in power for 39 years has 
been turned out by the ballot and this is 
accepted as an ordinary incident of po- 
litical affairs. In Canada since the very 
beginning representatives of two great 
nations, France and England, which for 
centuries had glared at each other across 
the English Channel, have lived together 
in harmony and in peace despite differ- 
ences in language and religion. The 
strong friendship between the United 
S:ates and Canada has broadened to in- 
clude the English speaking world. In 
Switzerland the Germans, the French 
and the Italians have preserved and per- 
petuated a federal union based on order 
and upon law. In the British Empire, 
France, the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, the 
United States and Canada, and many 
other countries, political freedom and 
the sovereignty of the ballot still pre- 
vail. If this ground can be held, gradu- 
ally other nations having experimented 
with force and bloodshed will return to 
government by the majority as deter- 
mined by the law of the land. 

“Some closer federation of the world 
there must be, and as H. G. Wells put 
it recently: ‘The way to federation may 
be a long and devious one. The federa- 
tion of the world may need to be made 
piecemeal, step by step, for this specific 
purpose or that.’ 

“The friendly relations and the close 
economic and cultural partnership be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
and the influence of the great world- 
wide institution of insurance will help 
us regain ‘step by step’ an ordered, a 
democratic, and a peaceful world.” 
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States Fail, Says Palmer 


DEPARTMENT UNIFORMITY PLEA 


Com s’ President Talks to Cana- 
dian Superintendents; Code Amend- 
ments Should Be Asked If Necessary 











“The Value of the Insurance Depart- 
ment to the Average Citizen” is the title 
of a paper delivered before the nine- 
teenth annual conference of the Cana- 
dian Superintendents of Insurance at 
Quebec Tuesday by Ernest Palmer, pres- 
ident of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and Illinois Di- 
rector of Insurance. 

“Any Department of Insurance operat- 
ing efficiently must accept primary re- 
following in- 


sponsibility in the three 


stances,” 

First—To see that no licensed com- 
pany sells insurance to the citizens of 
the state unless it be sound, solvent 
and honestly managed. 

Second—To see that all policy con- 
tracts are fair and give to the policy- 
holder the coverage which he has a 
right to think he has purchased. 

Third—To see that those who sell 
insurance are competent, honest and 
licensed by the state. 

Mr. Palmer said he is well aware that 
many people believe an insurance de- 
partment should do nothing more than 
collect taxes and determine whether 
companies are solvent by the standards 
which they themselves set up. 


As Much Uniformity and As Little 
Regulation as Possible 

Mr. Palmer’s own point of view on the 
general question is that there should be 
as little regulation as possible and that 
regulation should be directed not toward 
interfering with the functions of honest, 
private business but should be directed 
solely to doing the things which are 
necessary for the protection of the un- 
organized public—the policyholders. 
There will never be uniformity of opin- 
1i0n among our citizens with regard to 
the necessary scope or degree of busi- 
ness regulation and taxation. Regulation 
of a purely local business is fairly simple, 


he said. 





ERNEST PALMER 


but when you come to the supervision of 
great corporations doing a nation-wide 
business which is impressed with a pub- 
lic interest, many additional problems 
arise. 

“Although it is a condition devoutly to 
be hoped for we must be honest enough 
to admit that there is a deplorable lack 
of uniformity in state regulation of in- 
surance,” said Commissioner Palmer. “In 
my opinion, uniformity must approach 
more rapidly or the time will come and 
comparatively shortly, when we _ shall 
face national supervision of the business. 
There is some danger that some agents, 
some brokers, and some companies may 
be taking too provincial a view of cer- 
tain problems in the great business which 
we supervise. Of course, every State In- 
surance Department must be awake to 
the purely local problems but must also 
have a broader grasp of the business as 
a whole—in fact, have a national and 
possibly an international viewpoint—co- 
operating with properly managed com- 
panies and commissioners of insurance 
of other jurisdictions so that there may 
be not only cooperation as it is gener- 
ally understood but a real striving for 


uniformity of law and the rulings there- 
under.” 
Not a Court of Last Resort 


The Insurance Department is charged 
with a very definite responsibility to see 
that companies treat their policyholders 
fairly, but no department can go beyond 
the line where the function of the courts 
step in, he continued. Any department 1s 
able upon learning the facts on both 
sides of a controversy between the pol- 
icyholder and the company, to advise 
and sometimes secure a solution without 
the necessity of a lawsuit. “The value of 
an Insurance Department to the small 
claimant particularly, in this regard can- 
not be overestimated, but on the other 
hand, we all realize the danger of a De- 
partment assuming too much responsi- 
bility or authority and thereby getting 
itself into the frame of mind that it is a 
court of last resort,” said Mr. Palmer. 
“Anyone who understands the three 
branches of our government; Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial, will realize the 
thought I have in mind without the ne- 
cessity of my further expanding it. You 
will perhaps gather that as Director of 
Insurance of Illinois I do not presume 
to be always prosecuting attorney, coun- 
sel for the defense, judge, jury, appellate 
court and supreme court. Unfortunately, 
many citizens expect us to be at some 
time or other each one of these and oc- 
casionally all of them wrapped together 
in Department cellophane. 

“Unfortunately, the laws of most of 
our states do not give the Insurance De- 
partment sufficient authority to rehabili- 
tate a weak or insolvent company. About 
all most. State Departments can do is to 
put them in receivership and reinsure 
them, or liquidate them. Probably no 
business catastrophe brings as much 
tragedy to as many people as does the 
failure of a life insurance company. 
Without dwelling upon that unpleasant 
subject, certainly we should admit when 
considering the value of the functions 
and the responsibilities of an insurance 
department, that the legislative branch 
of the government should give all néces- 
sary authority to permit the Department 
to rehabilitate weak companies, rather 
than merely to put them through the 
cold wringer of a statutory receivership. 


Making Law More Workable 


“One of the most important functions 
of an Insurance Department which is of 








to assume. 
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value to the average citizen is to sug- 
gest the amendment or repeal of obso- 
lete and unworkable legislation and to 
draft new laws to meet modern condi- 
tions. Certainly, if an Insurance Depart- 
ment is functioning properly the Director 
and his staff, above all other persons in 
the state, should know whether the laws 
are workable and are sufficient to ac- 
complish the primary objectives outlined 
earlier in this paper. My own view in 
spite of very educational experience with 
our legislature during the past three 
years has not changed. Without infring- 
ing in the least upon the duties of the 
legislative branch of the government, 
sound common sense would seem to im- 
pose a duty upon the head of the De- 
partment to express an opinion to the 
legislature about every law affecting the 
business of insurance as soon as it is 
introduced. Certainly, he should frankly 
tell the committees of the House and 
Senate what the effect of the law will 
be, but above and beyond that he also 
has a duty to suggest to the Legislature 
necessary amendments to existing laws 
and necessary new laws. 

“Of course, we have all heard the view- 
point expressed which is very popular 
in some quarters, and perhaps justifiably 
so, that our country would be better off 
if Congress and all state legislatures 
should take a vacation for five years, As 
is true with most cynical or sarcastic 
comments, there is a germ of truth in 
the idea, but I am talking to the point 
that the Insurance Department to be of 
value to the average citizen, should thor- 
oughly understand the laws now on the 
statute books and should have both the 
courage and the ability to suggest 
changes. If we can go on the assump- 
tion, which is expressed very strongly 
in a campaign year particularly, that all 
Departments df the State and National 
government are merely looking for new 
worlds to conquer, so that they may per- 
petuate themselves and bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats in office, then my theory 1s 
wrong and we might just as well give up 
our faith in the democratic form of gov- 
ernment, revert to type as in some of 
the nations of the Old World and wel- 
come dictators and government by men 
rather than by law. I don’t believe we 
are ready for that viewpoint in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Palmer said that the insurance 
department should be in a position to 
help discount arbitrary and unreasonable 
propaganda designed to undermine the 
faith of the people in this great neces- 
sity of life. If a department cannot de- 
fend the business institutions under its 
supervision it should correct the things 
which need correcting. Of course, we 
must enforce the laws as we find them 
and some companies and some agents at 
times feel this to be an unreasonable 
attitude. However, the insurance depart- 
ment director is not a super-man or dic- 
tator. He must take things as he finds 
them, although an impartial enforcement 
of the statutes may serve the additional 
purpose of calling to the attention of 
the people generally the need for change 
in the law. 





J. R. BARRY IN QUEBEC 


J..R. Barry, vice-president of Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., is this week attending 
the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec. 
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Analysis of New York Legislation 


Of Interest to Fire Insurance 
By David A. Ticktin 
of Powers, Kaplan & Berger 


Considerable legislation was enacted 
during the 1936 session of the New York 
State legislature of interest to the fire 
insurance business, although all of the 
measures do not apply wholly to insur- 
ance. Mr. Ticktin ts well known to fire 
insurance men and is a member of Pow- 
ers, Kaplan & Berger, 90 John Street, 
one of the leading law firms in New York 
City handling insurance problems. 


Arson 


Chapter 69, effective March 6, 1936, 
amended the penal law in relation to 
arson in the second degree, making it 
now possible to prosecute for arson, sec- 
ond degree, one who wilfully burns a 
building insured against loss or damage 
by fire with the intent to prejudice or 
defraud not only the insurer of the 
building but as well the insurer of any 
articles of property contained in the 
building. Heretofore Section 222, Sub- 
divisions 5, provided that the wiltul de- 
struction must have been with the intent 
to defraud the insurer of the building 
alone.and, of course, if the building hap- 
pened to be not insured, although its 
contents were, anomalous though that 
seemed, no successful prosecution of 
crime under this subdivision could have 
been accomplished. _ 

Chapter 895, effective September 1, 
1936, amends Section 220 of the penal 
law by adding the following definition: 

“Attempt to burn. The placing of any inflam- 
mable material or substance in or about any 
building, not commonly used for the storage of 
such materials and substances, or the placing 
of any device or contrivance, capable of pro- 
ducing fire, either of itself or by electrical, 
mechanical or chemical means or otherwise, or 
the placing of any candle, torch or other instru- 
ment capable of being lighted or ignited, for the 
purpose or intent of causing a fire then, or 
at some later time, or the inducing of another 
to set fire to any building or any personal 


property ot himseit or of another, snall consti- 
tute an attempt to burn within the meaning of 
this section.”’ 


It also amends Section 223 of the penal 
law by adding a provision making it the 
crime of arson in the third degree for 
anyone to wilfully or maliciously burn 
or set on fire any personal property be- 
longing to another of the value of at 
least $25, under circumstances which do 
not constitute arson in the first or sec- 
ond degree. 

Previously the crime of arson in the 
third degree was limited to the wilful 
burning or setting on fire of a vessel, 
car or other vehicle or building, structure 
or other erection. By this new amend- 
ment and by the amendment of Subdi- 
vision 5 of Section 222 of the penal law 
by Chapter 69 of the Laws of 1936, the 
burning of personal property under cer- 
tain circumstances may hereafter consti- 
tute the crime of arson either in the 
second or third degree. 

Section 1201 of the penal law still con- 
tinues in force and provides among 
other things, that a person who, with 
the intent to defraud or prejudice the 
insurer thereof, wilfully burns property 


under circumstances not constituting ar- 
son in any of its degrees, is subject to 
imprisonment for not more than five 
years or by a fine of not more than 
$500, or by both such fine and imprison- 


ment. 
Evidence 

Heretofore the placing of a witness 
on the stand by a party to a litigation 
created the presumption that the party 
vouched for the witness’ credibility. If 
the examiner found the witness recalci- 
trant or hostile or testifying falsely, in 
the ordinary course, he was not permit- 
ted to impeach the witness. This even 
encompassed matter which a cross-ex- 
aminer adduced through the mouth of 
an adverse witness which might be 
termed “new matter.” Both the Civil 
Practice Act and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure have been amended by Chap- 
ter 191, to become effective September 
1, 1936, to the effect that any witness, 
whether originally called by a party or 
who has been made his own witness by 
delving into collateral matter, may be 
impeached by the introduction of proof 
that the witness has made a prior in- 
consistent statement either in any writ- 
ing subscribed by him or in any action 
or special proceeding or upon any hear- 
ing or inquiry or in any testimony, dec- 
laration, deposition, certificate or affi- 
davit. 

Release 

It has been the law in this state for a 
long time that the giving of a general 
release or a receipt for the full amount 
upon payment of less than the amount 
of a liquidated indebtedness would not 
debar the releasor from suing for the 
difference between that which he has 
received and the amount of the actual 
indebtedness. So likewise the giving of 
a release or a receipt where nothing of 
value was given to the releasor or the 
subscriber of the receipt, would not pre- 
clude or estop the releasor or signer of 
the receipt from suing on the original 
obligation, whatever it might have been. 

By Chapter 222, in effect April 3, 
1936, a new section has been added to 
the law, which reads as follows: 

“Release in writing without consideration or 
seal. <A written instrument, hereafter executed, 
which purports to be a total or partial release 
of all claims, debts, demands or obligations, or 
a total or partial release of any particular claim, 
debt, demand or obligation, or a release or dis- 
yr - in whole or in sone of a mortgage, lien 
or charge upon personal or real property, shall 
not be invalid because of the absence of con- 
sideration or of a seal.” 

Under this new section it would appear 
that a receipt, purporting to acknowl- 
edge payment of an indebtedness, in full 
or in part, or a general release, or a 
satisfaction of a mortgage or lien affect- 
ing personal or real property, shall be 
unassailable either for failure of con- 
sideration in whole or in part or because 
of the absence of a seal. 

Insurance Laws 

By Chapter 233, effective April 3, 1936, 

Section 117 of the insurance law has 


been amended to eliminate therefrom the 
provision that in the event that there 
is an increase in capital stock and dis- 
tribution of such increase pro rata to 
the stockholders of such corporation, 
such increase shall be equal to at least 
25% of the original capital stock of such 
corporation. Otherwise the section con- 
tinues as heretofore. | f 

Chapter 252, effective April 4, 1936, 
amended the insurance law by adding 
thereto a new section known as 121-B, 
which reads as follows: 

“Executory contract not a change in interest, 
title, or possession. ‘The making of a contract 
to sell or to exchange real property shall not 
constitute a change in the interest, title or 
possession within the meaning of the applicable 
provisions of a contract of fire insurance here- 
after made pursuant to the standard fire_insur- 
ance policy form of the State of New York.” 

This section was probably added to 
eliminate the question of whether or not 
a vendor, who had executed a contract 
to sell or exchange real property, had 
divested himself of so much of his title 
in the property as to come under the 
prohibition of the policy provision which 
reads: 

“This entire policy shall be void unless other- 
wise provided by agreement in writing added 
hereto, (a) if the interest of the insured be 
other than unconditional and sole ownership; 
or * * * (d) if any change, other than by 
the death of an insured, take place in the 
interest, title or possession of the subject of 
insurance (except change of occupants without 
increase of hazard).” 


The law in this jurisdiction invests a 
vendee of real property under a contract 
to sell the same with equitable title 
in such property, immediately upon the 
execution of the agreement. 

Suspension of Licenses 

Chapter 625, effective September 1, 
1936, adds a new section to the insurance 
law known as Section 61, which reads 
as follows: 

“Court to grant stay on notice. Whenever by 
the provisions of this chapter the action of the 
superintendent of insurance in suspending or 
revoking or refusing to renew the certificate of 
authority of any agent, broker, or public ad- 
juster, is subject to review by an order of 
certiorari the service of such order shall stay 
and suspend the effect of the superintendent’s 
determination for a period of thirty days after 
such service, but such determination shall not 
be stayed or suspended for a longer period 
unless the court to which such application has 
been made shall determine, after a preliminary 
hearing of which the superintendent is notified 
forty-eight hours in advance, that a stay or 
suspension of the superintendent’s determination 
pending the final determination by the court 
of the certiorari proceeding, or until further 
order of the court, will not unduly injure the 
interests of the people of the state, in which 
case a stay of execution may be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of section twelve 
hundred and ninety-five of the civil practice 
act.” 

By this subdivision an appeal from the 
action of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in suspending, revoking or refus- 
ing to renew the certificate of authority 
of any agent, broker or public adjuster 
by an order of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court, shall act as a stay and suspend 
the effect of the Superintendent’s deter- 
mination for a period of thirty days after 
service of such certiorari order. A fur- 
ther stay, however, cannot be obtained 
unless the court to which such applica- 
tion shall be made shall have held a 
hearing, of which the Superintendent 
shall have had forty-eight hours’ notice 
in advance, and unless the court shall 
determine that such stay or suspension 
of the Superintendent’s determination 
until the final determination of the certi- 
orari proceeding will not unduly injure 
the interest of the people of the state. 

After revocation or suspension of the 


license, Subdivision 6 of Section 91 of 
the insurance law has heretofore pro. 
vided, in effect, that the mere taking of 
an appeal to the Supreme Court through 
the medium of an order of certiorarj 
automatically suspended the action of 
the Superintendent of Insurance and 
kept in full force and effect the agent’s 
authority to continue as such, including 
the right to a renewal of his authority 
until the final determination of such cer. 
tiorari proceedings and all appeals there. 
from. 

Subdivision 6 of this section has now 
been amended to conform to the scope 
of Section 61 so as to eliminate the 
provision for an automatic stay upon 
the obtaining of an order of certiorari} 
and so as to provide for the non-issy- 
ance of a certificate of authority for 
one year after revocation, and in the 
event that such revocation be reviewed 
by a certiorari proceeding in which an 
order is made staying the Superintend- 
ent’s determination, then for one year 
after the final determination of such cer- 
tiorari proceeding if it affirms the action 
of the Superintendent in revoking or 
suspending such certificate. 

It is to be observed that Section 91 
refers to life insurance agents only. Sec- 
tions 91-A, 138-A, 142 and 143 of the 
insurance law have been amended in 
like fashion to affect other types of 
agents as well as brokers and public 
adjusters. 

Chapter 626, effective May 22, 1936, 
Article 10-A (which was added to the 
insurance law by the Laws of 1916), 
permitting the organization of mutual 
automobile fire insurance corporations, 
was repealed. 

Seals on Instruments 


By Chapter 685, effective September 1, 
1936, a new section has been added to 
the Civil Practice Act in the State of 
New York which provides briefly (a) 
that a seal upon a written instrument 
executed after September 1, 1936, shall 
not be accepted as conclusive or pre- 
sumptive evidence of consideration, and 
(b) that thereafter a sealed instrument 
may be modified only by an instrument 
in writing which need not bear a seal, 
and (c) that the rights and _ liabilities 
of an undisclosed principal under any 
sealed instrument thereafter executed 
shall be the same as if the instrument 
had not been sealed. 

The chapter also repeals Chapter 353 
of the Laws of 1936 which had intended 
to abolish the common-law effect of the 
seal. Apparently Chapter 685, although 
less comprehensive, is sufficiently broad 
to carry out its purpose which appears 
to be to abolish the sanctity of a seal 
or the letters L.S. appearing opposite 
the name of the signature to an instru- 
ment, and to pierce the barrier of the 
seal in seeking to hold accountable the 
undisclosed principal of an agent who 
signs an instrument under seal in his 
own name and is financially irresponsible 
to respond to damages for a breach. 


Public Adjusters 


Chapter 832, in effect June 1, 193%, 
provides that if an application be made 
for a certificate of authority to act as 
public adjuster and it be rejected, or if 
having been previously granted such cer- 
tificate it be revoked or suspended by 
the Superintendent of Insurance, notice 
thereof shall immediately be served upon 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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, The fear of serious or prolonged illness and its possible consequences is a NIGHTMARE that 

* perpetually haunts the thoughts of the bread-winner responsible for the up-keep of the home. jz 

} When despite our best efforts at prevention illness comes, the work and savings of a lifetime es 
: : may vanish, while the DEMONS of worry and despair cruelly prod their victim. 

1 cer- The worst sting of impaired health can be alleviated if in our days of health and vigor 

d by adequate INSURANCE has been provided to span the gap left by the inroads of sickness. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The grim humor which gave early 
Western mining and border towns such 
names as Tombstone, Hell’s Acre, etc., 
etc., is still at work. There is, for in- 
stance, a section in Schenectady popu- 
lated by very poor people that is called 
Hungry Hill. 

x * ok 


Now It Is “Hornbasbel” 

The latest addition to a glossary of 
names given me by various correspond- 
ents is Hornbasbel. This is an entirely 
new one, and originated in a home office. 

se @ 


The Longest Way Around 

On many trains, local ones especially, 
“this way out” generally means the long- 
est way out, somehow or other, and 
hauling a heavy valise and grip down a 
long aisle. Railroads should open both 
ends of a car for the convenience of 
their passengers. 

* * 
Jobs That Keep Wives Uneasy 

Recently I drove to a surburban home 
to inspect a hen house and the lady of 
the house, who is a kind that always 
has premonitions, hurried out and asked 
me, “Is anything the matter with my 
husband?” It appeared that her hus- 
band is a trouble shooter with a telegraph 
line, stays away a week at a time and 
she is always worrying about him. She 
should have married a sea captain or a 
travelling man with a large field, then 
she would have more to worry about. 
I assured her I did not know her hus- 
band at all. 

* * * 
The Judge Was Insistent 

Typically German is an incident that 
happened years ago to friends of mine 
travelling in Germany. They had a 
daughter named Jean, which in America 


is used as a female name, though prop- 
erly it should be Jeanne. 
some difficulties and to get out they went 
to some small town judge or prefect, 
and the latter asked her name. “Jean” 
was the reply. The pedantical German 
official said: “That is nonsense. Jean 
is the name of a man, and you are a 
woman.” “Nevertheless that is my name,” 
said Jean, “and they use Jean for men,” 
at home. “I shall put you down as 
‘Jeanne,’ however. This is a_ civilized 
country, and a man’s name is a man’s 
name here.” 
* * x 
Primitive Instincts Still at Work 

I have often wondered why people 
huddle together at a gate at a railroad 
station half an hour or more before a 
train leaves. 

Somehow people seem to like to huddle 
together when in strange places or when 
away from customary surroundings and 
conditions. I presume it harks back 
when there was safety in numbers from 
attack, perhaps. 

Another curious thing, and I have tried 
it out: When I place my valise on the 
floor, invariably someone will place his 
valise near mine, although there may be 
plenty of room nearby. I suppose that 
is the herd instinct too, for I have pur- 
posely moved my valise around to differ- 
ent places five or six times to have the 
same thing happen. I get a lot of silent 
amusement out of it. 

The same crowding instinct gets the 
better of people when after a long jour- 
ney they crowd in the aisle of a Pull- 
man, half an hour before the train is due 
to arrive. I have seen passengers get 
into the aisle before we reached the 
Harlem River, to stand all the way to 
42nd Street. Why? God only knows. 





Agents’ Overdue Balances 


Show a Decline in Canada 
Figures on the reduction of overdue 
agents’ balances in Canada are contained 
in the report of the special committee 
on credit and free insurance evils, B. 
Arthur Dugal, chairman, presented to 
the annual meeting this week in Quebec 
of the Canadian Insurance Superintend- 
ents’ Association. In Manitoba overdue 
balances were reduced from $126,015 on 
June 3, 1934, to $94,537 on June 30, 1936. 
In British Columbia the amount out- 
standing was reduced from $114,173 on 
September 30, 1935, to $38,089 on June 30 
this year. The Province of Quebec re- 
ports a drop from $294,767 on June 30, 
1935, to $252,170 June 30, 1936. Ontario 
shows a decline from $255,738 on June 
W, 1935, to $184,683 June W, 1936. Al- 
berta reports a shrinkage from $127,523 
on June 30, 1934, to $69,515 June 30 this 
year. Quarterly returns of agents’ bal- 
ances ninety days or more due is com- 
pulsory in the provinces mentioned. 


American Equitable Shows _ 
Fine Mid-Year Statement 


The American Equitable reported as- 
sets as of June W of $11,170,883, an in- 
crease of $857,106 over the figures of 
December 31 last. The net surplus 
amounts to $4,972,495, showing a gain of 
$469,314. With the company’s capital of 
$1,000,000 the total surplus to policy- 
holders is $5,972,495. The reserve for 
unearned premiums is $4,052,991 and the 
company likewise has set up a voluntary 
reserve of $500,000 for contingencies. 





HONORED ON 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Clarence I. Horton, Boston sportsman 
and insurance man, was given a testi- 
monial dinner last Thursday evening in 
Brookline in recognition of his comple- 
tion of twenty-five years of service with 
the Boston agency of Boit, Dalton, 
Church & Hamilton. Frederick C. 
Church, Jr., presented Mr. Horton with 
a gold watch and chain. 


She got into . 
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PHOENIX GROUP GAINS 


Parent Company of Hartford Group 
Shows Increase of Nearly 
$3,000,000 in Surplus 

With assets of $42,049,716 as of June 
30, 1936, the Phoenix of Hartford shows 
gain of $617,154 or 2.5% for the first six 
months this year and an increase of $2,- 
991,624 over a year ago, or 7.6%. Sur- 
plus of $25,945,898 was a gain of $l,- 
213,917, or 5% for the first half of the 
year and $2,916,633 greater than June 30, 
1935. This latter increase was 12.6%. In 
addition to the surplus set aside for the 
protection of policyholders, the company 
increased its premium reserves, this total 
now being $8,153,570. é 

The gain in reserves reflects increased 
volume of business and this also appears 
in total income. The receipts of $6,251,- 
320 in the first half of the year com- 
pared with $5,149,851 a year ago and was 
a gain of 21.5%. 


Connecticut Fire Gains 


The Connecticut Fire, which is wholly 
owned by the Phoenix, also made prog- 
ress. Admitted assets of $21,722,492 in 
this company compared with $21,107,968 
six months ago and was an increase of 
2.8%. Compared with $19,957,266 a year 
ago the gain was 88%. 

The surplus of the Connecticut June 
30, 1936, was $13,696,239 and compared 
with $13,031,141 December 31, 1935, 
showed gain of 5%. The increase over 
$12,023,866 a year ago was 14%. Un- 
earned premium reserves were $4,920,258, 
a gain over a year ago. Income was $2,- 
907,721 for the period and compared with 
$2,863,817 a year ago. 

The Equitable Fire & Marine, also had 
assets of $6,779,737 and compared with 
$6,271,454 a year ago. Surplus was #,- 
580,174, compared with $4,089,403 last 
year. Unearned premium reserves were 
$984,051 against $967,933 last year. 

The combined assets of these mem- 
bers of the Phoenix group at midyear 
amounted to $70,551,945, which was an 
increase of $5,265,138 over a year ago. 
The surplus accounts of the three com- 
panies amounted to $44,222,311, an in- 
crease of $5,079,767 over June 30, 1935. 





Canadian Legislatures 
Follow Supts’ Wishes 


In his report to the annual meeting of 
Canadian Insurance Superintendents this 
week at Quebec, Hartley D. McNairn, 
secretary of the association, said that 
the legislatures of all the provinces did 
not pass any insurance bills this year 
contrary to or at variance with the ex- 
press recommendations of the Superin- 
tendents Association, which he feels is 
a tribute to the effectiveness of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Chicago Board to Consider 
Rate Changes on Sept. 10 


The directors of the Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters on Wednesday voied 
to call a special meeting of the entire 
board on September 10 to consider 
changes in fire rates on certain classes 
of fireproof buildings. The same meeting 
will also consider a revision of the com- 
missions and brokerages now in vogue. 

The $1 service fee, to which strong 
objection has been taken by the brokers 
and the State Insurance Department, 
was referred to a special committee to 
be appointed by President Charles 
Buresh. 





FARM FIRE MUTUALS REINSURE 


There appears to be something of a 
weeding out process operating in the 
farm mutual field in Michigan at present 
‘vith several of the smaller mutuals re- 
insuring their business with larger or- 
ganizations of the same type, the small 
outfits realizing that possibility of their 
continuance as going concerns was re- 
mote. The action is perhaps timely in 
view of mounting farm fire losses this 
summer which are likely to send the as- 
sessments of the farmers’ mutuals up to 
an abnormal height. Two recent rein- 
urance deals of this sort involved the 
Northwest Washtenaw Farmers Mutual, 
operating in six townships of Washtenaw 
County and having less than $500,000 in- 
surance in force, and the Cloverland Mu- 
tual Cyclone of Hancock, in the upper 
peninsula. 





CHARLES T. LANSING DIES 


Charles T. Lansing, president and 
treasurer of a large local agency in 
Englewood, N. J., died of a heart attack 
last week in his room at the Englewood 
Club. He was 43 years old and was 
graduated from Cornell in 1916. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter and a 
brother. Mr. Lansing was also promi- 
nent in the real estate field and was a 
member of numerous clubs and fraternal 
organizations. 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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Gov't Official Holds 
Crop Cover Workable 
LTS SURVEY 


CIVES RESULTS OF 





Says His Plan Would Involve Payment 
of Premiums and Losses in 
Farm Products 





Roy M. Green, director of a financial 
division of the Agricultural Department 
in Washington, believes that a workable 
form of all-risk crop insurance can be 
developed under the guidance of the Fed- 
eral Government despite the unfavorable 
experience suffered by the few private 
insurers which have experimented with 
this form of protection. In the last thirty- 
seven years at least four attempts by pri- 
yate companies to insure crops have re- 
sulted in bankruptcy or a lack of response 
on the part of farmers. Stock and mutual 
insurance companies now offer insurance 
against hail, fire and a few other specific 
hazards but no all-risk crop insurance 
is available anywhere. 

Mr. Green said the four attempts of 
private corporations at all-risk insurance 
failed because of drought, sharp declines 
in farm prices or too costly premiums. 
The first was in 1899 by a company which 
offered a $5 an acre protection for about 
5%. Mr. Green said depressed prices 
sent it into bankruptcy. 

Another attempt, in 1917, by a com- 
pany offered $7 an acre protection at a 
cost of 10%, Mr. Green said, but drought 
over much territory it had insured in 
the first season ended that attempt. 

Recent Attempts at Crop Coverage 

Three years later a number of insurance 
firms offered all-risk insurance. One com- 
pany reported premiums of $800,000 and 
losses of $2,500,000 for the first year 
when farm prices dropped. The company 
raised premiums to balance estimated 
losses and farmers ceased buying insur- 
ance, Mr. Green said. The last attempt 
was in 1931-32 by a company which pro- 
tected up to $6.25 an acre for premiums 
of 50 cents to a dollar. Mr. Green said 
that declining prices ended that effort. 

He contended these efforts failed be- 
cause they were “income, not crop, iIn- 
surance.” By having farmers pay their 
premiums in grain, and by paying losses 
the same way, he argued, the danger 
of price changes would be eliminated. 

Mr. Green said that the government 
studies to date of wheat production yields 
on more than 50,000,000 acres of wheat 
land on 500,000 farms indicated that 
farmers could receive a 75% crop pro- 
tection in poor years by paying from 
one to two thirds of excess yield above 
normal in good years only. ; 

“This cost would vary between dif- 
ferent regions,” he said. “Crop insurance 
must assure enough return in bad years 
to keep the farmer operating safely,” 
he said, “but should not be so large as 
to encourage him to let the crop go.” 

About three-fourths of normal yield 
would give the average farmer enough 
to meet taxes, mortgage payments and 
other expenses until the next growing 
season, he estimated. 

The Province of Saskatchewan, in 
Canada, and the Union of South Africa 
also are pushing governmental surveys 
for all-risk crop insurance, Mr. Green 
said. 

N. Y. Times Editorial 


The New York Times, in an editorial, 
had the following to say with respect to 
crop insurance: 

“The recent proposal of Secretary 
Wallace and other advisers to the Presi- 
dent that the Government go into the 
business of insuring the farmer against 
crop losses raises a number of interest- 
ing questions. In principle, there is no 
reason why the farmer should not be in- 
sured against damage to his crops just 
as he is against the hazard of fire to 
his barns or the theft of his automobile. 
But the practical difficulties are enor- 
mous, and before our Government rushes 
into crop insurance it might be well for 
it to study carefully the reasons which 
have so far prevented private insur- 
ance companies from attempting, ex- 


cept to a very limited extent, to enter 
this field. * * * 

“Further, how can the insurance com- 
pany, whether private or governmental, 
protect itself against the carelessness or 
bad management of individual farmers ? 
Measures can sometimes be taken to 
preserve a crop, for example, when there 
has been a shortage of rainfall. What 
incentive will the insured farmer have 
to take these measures? Will there not 
be unusual opportunities for fraudulent 
claims? How will either the farmer or 
the insuring company or Government be 
able to determine the amount of insur- 
ance to write in the first place, when 
the value of the commodity concerned 
cannot be known at the beginning of 
the planting season? Regardless of the 
average production of past years on a 
given farm, how can the insuring or- 
ganization make sure that the same 
acreage is being planted in the same 
way to the same crop for the year in 
which the insurance is placed? 

“These are some of the b-ffling prob- 
lems that would have to be solved if an 
earnest attempt were made to make 
Government crop insurance genuine in- 
surance and not merely a new subsidy 
to the farmer paid for by that forgotten 
man, the general taxpayer.” 





AGENTS LIST MORE SPEAKERS 





Presidents of Eight Major Insurance Or- 
ganizations Invited to Address 
Pittsburgh Convention 
An innovation promising to be of wide- 
spread interest at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Pittsburgh the week of Sep- 
tember 28 will be the appearance on the 
fortieth anniversary program of the chief 
officers of the major insurance company 
organizations. Although it has been the 
custom to invite occasionally a company 
executive to appear on a National As- 
sociation’s program, never before has a 
more complete array of organization offi- 
cials appeared. Invitations to speak have 

been extended to: 

F. W. Koeckert, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association. 

C. B. Morcom, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

Rk. P. Barbour, president of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association. 

A. F. Powrie, president of the Western 
Underwriters Association. 

H. A. Clark, president of the Western 
Insurance Bureau, Inc. 

é Bickerstaff, president of the 

South-Eastern Underwriters Association. 

Ray Decker, president of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

The talks will be brief but will repre- 
sent the viewpoints of the company or- 
ganizations both from national and sec- 
tional cooperative angles. Acceptances 
from all of the officials to whom invita- 
tions have been extended have not yet 
been received, because of absence on 
vacations, but it is confidently expected 
that all of these men will appear at 
Pittsburgh. 


MASS. AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Kimball in Spring- 
field on ‘Thursday and Friday, October 
22 and 23. The meeting will begin with 
a dinner Thursday evening, followed by 
a speaking program. The business ses- 
sions will be held Friday. Lewis J. Stew- 
art is local chairman at Springfield and 
Harvey R. Preston of Springfield is rep- 
resenting the executive committee of the 
state association in arranging the con- 
vention program. 








SELLS KENTUCKY AGENCY 

Peyton Perry of the Perry-Wharton 
Insurance Agency, Nicholasville, Ky., has 
sold his interest in the agency to William 
P. Knight, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of which Mr. Perry is 
cashier. The agency name has been 
changed to Knight-Wharton Insurance 


Agency. 
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Rate and Commission Changes Coming 
Before Chicago Board On Sept. 10 


By Emil Held, Chicago 


Metropolitan supervising members of 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters will 
have weighty subjects to consider at the 
special meeting of the Chicago board, 
called by order of the board of direc- 
tors for Thursday, September 10, at 2.30 
P.M., in the auditorium of the Insurance 
Exchange. The’ report of the progres- 
sive problems committee will undoubt- 
edly deal with reduction of rates and 
changes in the commission and broker- 
age as submitted to the board of direc- 
tors and approved by them, when the 
entire body of the board passes upon the 
matters. 

The management of the board, upon 
the approval of reductions, as outlined 
under “1” for convenient reference has 
pledged itself not to exceed these re- 
ductions in the case of any fireproof 
building or contents without bringing 
the matter to the attention of the board 
of directors. 


Fireproof Building Rates 


No. 1 would therefore apply to fire- 
proof buildings and contents rates ap- 
proximately as follows 


“The rates on fireproof buildings, rated 
under the general fireproof schedule, to 
be reduced not exceeding 30% and con- 
tents thereof not exceeding 35%. It is 
estimated that the average reduction will 
be about 25% on buildings and W% on 
contents. The amount of reduction on 
each risk to be determined by the rat- 
ing department in accordance with the 
merit of the risk. No rebates, but poli- 
cies may be cancelled pro rata to be 
rewritten for original amount and orig- 
inal term or for original amount and not 
less than one year beyond the expira- 
tion of canceled policy.” 

Abrogation of paragraph E of the 
commission and brokerage rules, as like- 
ly to be recommended to the entire 
body since it met with the approval of 
the board of directors, is bound to re- 
move from the preferred property clas- 
sification office buildings, hotels, city 
clubs and theatres and contents of all 
of the above classes when the buildings 
are of fireproof construction and place 
same in the ordinary class with respect 
to commission and brokerage. This ac- 
tion would lead—on risks of these 
classes—outside of the congested dis- 
trict to a reduction of the commission to 
metropolitan members from 35% to 25%, 
while the commission and _ brokerage 
with respect to suburban agents, brok- 
ers and real estate brokers, would be 
reduced from 25% to 15%. 

Under this head a change would also 
transfer to the ordinary class fireproof 
apartment building specifically rated, but 
leaving dwelling contents in the pre- 
ferred class, but dwelling contents, even 
temporarily stored in a furniture ware- 
house, would remain preferred with re- 
gard to commission and brokerage. The 
transfer of fireproof apartment buildings 
to the ordinary class would also auto- 
matically produce reductions in commis- 
sion and brokerages above set forth in 


application to office buildings, hotels, 
ete. 
Nearly 3,000 Buildings Affected 

About 2,915 fireproof buildings in Cook 
county wil) be affected by the proposed 
rate reductions, although it would not 
mean that each and every one of these 
buildings will be reduced by the percent 
indicated for the reason that the reduc- 
tion on each individual risk is left to 
the rating department to be based on the 
merit of the risk. It may also be esti- 
mated that the value of the buildings 
being transferred from the preferred 
commission and brokerage class to the 
ordinary class is 25% of the value of all 
fireproof buildings and that consequent- 
ly the premiums involved will also be 
25% of the total premiums. On that 
basis the 10% reduction in commission 
and brokerage would apply to 25% of 
the premiums received from fireproof 
buildings and contents. 

Paragraph E has read: “Office build- 
ings, hotels, city clubs and theatres and 
contents of above classes (excluding 
stocks and all contents in connection 
with such stocks and also all mercan- 
tile and industrial occupancies) when 
buildings are of fireproof construction.” 

The change on “fireproof apartment 
buildings (specifically rated) and con- 
tents (except contents individually 
owned by tenant) makes them “ordinary 
with respect to commission and broker- 
age. All dwelling contents wherever lo- 
cated” would “be preferred including 
that in storage.” 

With reference to extended coverage 
on fireproof buildings, etc., it will as- 
sumably be “recommended” for final 
approval “that when the extended cover- 
age is attached to a fireproof or super- 
ior wind resisting risk subject to the 
80% contribution clause the rate for the 
extended coverage shall be 25% of the 
fire rate not exceeding $0.032 per hun- 
dred. “It is further likely under these 
recommendations “that where the rate 
for the extended coverage is 0.032 or 
less the commission and brokerage for 
the entire contract shall be the same as 
that applying to the fire policy.” 

Public Property 

Changes proposed by amendments in 
the by-laws will among others revise 
present text so that, if adopted as ap- 
proved, it exempts public property in a 
more specific manner by definitely stat- 
ing that public property is exempt with 
regard to rate, policy form and policy 
contract, but that insurance upon public 
property remains under the jurisdiction 
of the board with respect to the com- 
mission and brokerage allowable and the 
responsibility for return brokerage. This 
will mean that the amount of the com- 
mission and brokerage is regulated and 
that no allowance or brokerage may be 
made to a non-member of the board 
even though the subject insured be pub- 
lic property. 

The new section to be added would 
probably read: 


“Wherever in the constitution, by- 


laws, rules and regulations any refer- 
ence is made to rates, policy forms or 
the policy contract, such provisions shall 
be advisory with respect to any contract 
of insurance let by the state, the au- 
thorities of any county, city, town or 
village, but all provisions and regula- 
tions with respect to commission and 
brokerage and return commission and 
brokerage are mandatory.” 

In this form it would supersede an 
older section by striking out lines now 
reading: “The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to any contract of insur- 
ance let by the state, the authorities of 
any county, city, town and village, which 
is hereby exempted from the rates of 
the board.” 

Another amendment in another sec- 
tion, striking out lines reading now “The 
provisions of this section shall not apply 
to any contract of insurance let by the 
state, the authorities of any county, city, 
town or village,” would remove from the 
by-laws governing commission and brok- 
erage the provision now appearing there 
exempting public property from the com- 
mission and brokerage rules of the Chi- 
cago board. 


Transfers to Ordinary Class 


Another proposed amendment in the 
same section, a revision of the preferred 
property ‘classification for commission 
and brokerage purposes as now appear- 
ing in the by-laws, transfers to the or- 
dinary class fireproof office buildings, 
hotels, city clubs, theatres and contents 
of all such classes. The amendment 
would also transfer from the preferred 
to the ordinary class fireproof apart- 


ment buildings specifically rated, but 
places all dwelling contents privately 
owned in the preferred class. The 


amendment—as proposed—further trans- 
fers public buildings and contents, when 
the contents are publicly and not pri- 
vately owned, from the preferred to the 
ordinary class in respect to commission 
and brokerage. 


(To Be Concluded Next Week) 





PASS QUALIFICATION TESTS 

Twenty-nine applicants for insurance 
agents licenses passed qualification ex- 
aminations held by the New York In- 
surance Department recently at Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse. One of the suc- 
cessful candidates was Harold S. Poole, 
Jr., 608 Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y., 
son of Harold S. Poole, secretary of the 
Home of New York. Two candidates 
passed the tests for brokers. 


C. F. HOWELL WRITES NOVEL 
Charles F. Howell, editor of The 
Weekly Underwriter, authority on ma- 
rine insurance and one who has trav- 
eled extensively, has written his first 
novel. Entitled “The Courier” and pub- 
lished by Greenberg, New York City, 
the novel is a romantic story dealing 
with a journey through the British Isles. 


GLOBE & REPUBLIC GAINS 

Assets of the Globe & Republic of the 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., group in- 
creased $350,208 during the first six 
months of this year to a total of $6,763,- 
663 on June 30. During the same period 
the net surplus gained $199,451 to a total 
of $2,309,738 after the company had set 
up an additional $450,000 in the volun- 
tary reserve for contingencies which 
item now amounts to $750,000. With 
the $1,000,000 capital the total surplus to 
policyholders is $3,309,738. The unearned 
premium reserve is $2,335,030. 


HENRY H. LEEDS DIES 

Henry H. Leeds, prominent local agent 
at Rancocas, N. J., and for fifty-six 
years engaged in insurance, died last 
week at his home in his eightieth year. 
He was one of the founders of the In- 
surance Agents Association of Burling- 
ton County and a member of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters. 


CONN. AGENTS MEET OCT. 21 

The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention this year in Bridgeport on Wed- 
nesday, October 21. 
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Seeking Seat in Congress 
On the Republican Ticket 





NATHAN GREENBAUM 


Nathan Greenbaum, head of Nathan 
Greenbaum & Co., Inc., insurance brok- 
ers, 116 John Street, New York, is the 
Republican party candidate for Congress 
in the Eighth Congressional District, 
Kings County. Having already begun to 
kiss the babies, pat the children and 
greet the mothers of the district his 
friends contend that his campaign. is off 
to a good start. 

Mr. Greenbaum is widely known both 
in and outside the insurance business. A 
natural organizer, his services have been 
much in demand. For three years he 
has been chairman of the General In- 
surance Brokers’ Association dinner 
committee. He is also chairman of the 
executive committee of that organiza- 
tion. Also active in the Greater New 
York Taxpayers’ Association, he is its 
first-vice president and last year served 
as chairman of its dinner committee and 
a member of its special committee to re- 
vise the by-laws. Mr. Greenbaum has 
served as chairman of the insurance 
committee of the East Side Chamber of 
Commerce. Last year he was elected 
treasurer and a member of the board of 
trustees of the Kashruth Association of 
Greater New York. This board is com- 
posed of twenty-one rabbis and five out- 
standing business men of the city. 


GETS DIXIE FOR SUBURBAN 

Walter S. Haff & Co., Inc., 84 William 
Street, have been appcinted head subur- 
ban fire agents for the Dixie Fire of the 
American group. Walter S. Haff and 
Alfred J. Donohue are the members of 
this agency which, besides doing a con- 
siderable casualty business, represents 
the State of Pa., Standard of New York, 
American and the Globe & Rutgers for 
automobile fire and theft. 








NAMED TO AGENTS’ COMMITTEE 

Elmer J. Hopper, president of Elmer 
J. Hopper, Inc., has been appointed a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York by A. J. Smith, presi- 
dent of the organization. 


MURTAGH REJOINS LOCKWOOD 

William T. Murtagh has rejoined the 
staff of the Lockwood Agency, Inc., 128 
William Street, handling production. He 
was formerly connected with this agency 
for about fifteen years, leaving there 
three years ago to engage in other work. 
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Divisibility of Fire Insurance Policy 
_ As P Upon By Co 
s Fassed Upon Dy Courts 
— K. L. McCallum, Assistant General Adjuster, Travelers Fire, 
—_ Finds Great Lack of Uniformity in Decisions 
on Divisibility 
cket There is probably no branch of the 
law which has caused more confusion of 
thought than the question of divisibility 
of the fire insurance policy, said Ken- 
neth L. McCallum, assistant general ad- 
juster of the Travelers Fire, when ad- 
dressing the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association at Boston on 
Wednesday. The adjudications of courts 
of the highest respectability are in direct 
conflict, he said. Starting with considera- 
tion of the New York standard policy 
and surveying court decisions through- 
out the country, the majority of which 
sustain the divisibility of the fire con- pcroteny Rapa nae 
tract, Mr. McCallum said, in part: 
As intention is the guiding feature let 
us turn to the insurance policy and as- 
certain what the contract provides. In 
the old, as well as in the new New York ‘ . P 
standard policy, there are certain condi- t is confidence in the safeguards pro- 
tions or warranties set forth; it . ae 
lated that “this entire policy shall be . . i 
void” if there has been a violation of vided by modern railroading that per- 
any of these conditions or warranties. 
A strict interpretation of the contract . s . hi | P 
should lead to only one conclusion, name- mits the engineer to drive his locomotive 
ly that the violation Dagens void the 
entire policy. This is the rule in certain 7 ‘ 
jurisdiction. "However, other courts— KENNETH L. McCALLUM at schedule speed. That thought is used 
New York in particular—have disagreed , ree tiie dean de 
and have said that “entire” does not gate sum is given and also tha € gross e e ’ ° ° 
athan mean “entire.” The new New York premium was built up from a rate of the in this month’s North America national 
brok- standard policy was adopted in 1918 un- on items which -~ ~ 7 
s the der the sponsorship of the National As- broken down into component parts. It 1s ee . 
gress sociation of Insurance Commissioners difficult to understand why a contract advertising to emphasize the peace of 
trict, and David Rumsey, an attorney for the made ee — be en- 
un to committee, has written an article on the tire, and divisible 1f made between an . : 
and new policy which is incorporated in a individual and an insurance company. mind that goes with every North 
t his me pamaee gr ie auspices of ave In other jurisdictions the contract is 
s off nsurance Society of New York entitle held to be indivisible on the theory that . ? ’ 
“The Fire Insurance Contract.” it was the intention of the parties that America policy . ec a confidence 
both Origi the policy be entire. In an Ohio case 
riginal Intention Appeared Clear : = : : Pris . / . . 
ss. A involving a contract which provided “this 
Se It would appear that by using the ex- policy shall be void” the court followed prompted by North America’s financial 
s he pression at — gon it a” - the New York rule and held the policy d 
| In- intention to have the validity of all of divisible. A few vears later the same ale bis 
inner the contract depend upon compliance question arose under a contract which stability and a 144 year record. 
f the with certain conditions and the commit- read “this entire policy shall become . 
niza- tee evidently believed that this intention void” and in upholding the entirety of 
New was expressed in unmistakable and un- the contract the court said, “By no legiti- 
s its ambiguous language. mate construction can the latter clause . ° ° . = 
rved The new policy is, of course, a more be restricted to less than the whole pol- 
and oo contract. You will note that divisi- eo  ; parties, no doubt, with knowl- 
O re- ility has been incorporated in certain edge of previous controversies, seem to . : —-— 
has of the provisions—for instance, if there have endeavored to put the indivisible ~— and y -tarmgyeer neh a a 
‘ance be an undisclosed chattel mortgage, re- Character of their contract beyond con- issue of Fortune an ugust 10th 
or of covery is barred only on the property troversy by inserting the word ‘entire’ issue of Time. 
cted encumbered; this goes further than divi- and in our judgment they succeeded in 
‘d of sibility of the contract as to items for it this purpose.” This case has since been 
n of is divisibility of the item itself. followed in that state. 
com- _There is also another fundamental prin- N. Y. Courts Uphold Divisibility 
out- ciple of contract law which the courts * 
favoring disibility have had to hurdle. On the other hand the New York 
Parsons, in his work on contracts, says, Courts have continually upheld the divis- 
N “If the consideration to be paid is single ibility of the policy for it is a well set- 
liam and entire the contract must be held to tled rule that when insurance is written 
eat be entire although the subject of thecon- 0©n different kinds of property, each sep- 
the tract may consist of several distinct and ——, wees the contract is a 
wholly independent items.” Whereacon- ¢ven if the premium is gross and the | ¢ p y 
= tract is held divisible there must be an ae in the wee go 8 wl vay Rheiony 4 nsurance om an © 
* apportionment of the consideration, fora tions. it is immaterial whether there 1s e 
a consideration is necessary to each con- 4 breach of warranty or a representa- North America 
ronk tract. Therefore when a policy covering tion. This — York —— oo 
. several items insured separately is writ- 1" a case involving a breach of a con- 
for ten for a gross snanibnis dane is no way dition relating peculiarly to a building PHILADELPHIA 
to apportion the consideration to the sev- 2d the court held that this condition 
TEE eral contracts in order to sustain each Was intended to apply to the building 
sae: by its proper consideration. It is reason- item only. Relying on this authority the and the 
4% able to hold that the sole feature of the tn yl been declared ~— 
2 apportionment of the amount of insur- Tegardless of the circumstances. ere ° ° 
of nce te scpasate tems ket iuait che ia, however, che moled encepllen @hich Indemnity Insurance Company of North America | 
resi- extent of the insurers’ risk upon each to Will be referred to later. write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
the amount named. Where fraud is present the courts fa- 
We therefore find that some courts voring divisibility hold that the entire 
9D upholding the entirety of the policy rely contract is void although there is a case Founded 1792 
the upon the fact that the consideration is in Texas where there was fraud as to ounee - 
128 a gross premium. There are other juris- personal property and the court decided 
He dictions in which this fundamental of that this did not void the policy as to 
aed contract Jaw is explained away by saying realty when the policy is valued by stat- 
here that the premium might be stated sep- ute as to the realty. One cannot com- ‘ 
mere, arately but for convenience the aggre- prehend why there should be any differ- 
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ence between a_valued and non-valued 
policy in the effect of these provisions 
for forfeiture by reason of fraud. 


In order to have a question of divisi- 
bility there must be insurance on sep- 
arate items, separately stated and cov- 
ered under the same policy. Consequent- 
ly where there are two policies covering 
different items and there has been a 
voidance of one policy, that violation 
would not bar recovery under the other 
contract. The fact that the insured could 
have secured separate policies and would 
then not have to contend with this ques- 
tion of divisibility is the basis for hold- 
ing the policy divisible in certain states. 
This is indeed quite a reformation of the 
contract for this same theory could be 
applied to every commercial agreement 
with the result that it would be possible 
to dispense with the doctrine of en- 
tirety. 


Blanket Insurance 


Where there is blanket insurance cov- 
ering only one item, the policy can not 
be made divisible. The tendency today 
is to insure different classes of property 
under a_ blanket policy covering “all 
property” or “all contents.” Without sep- 
arate valuations to support divisibility 
there is a certain disadvantage to this 
type of cover. It would not be surpris- 
ing if some court would do further vio- 
lence to the contract and construe the 
pro rata distribution clause when at- 
tached to a blanket policy as having the 
effect of making the coverage sufficient- 
ly specific to come within the separate 
valuation requirements. 

There is, however, a decision involving 
an inland marine policy covering one 
item on personal effects and the court 
held that item to be divisible. We now 
find that there are two opposite views— 
entirety and divisibility—although the 
same reasoning is not always the basis 
for arriving at the same conclusion. As 
frequently happens on many occasions 
where there are contrary opinions, a 
compromise has been made; this middle 
position is predicated upon the divisi- 
bility of the risk. In such cases the 
courts have held the divisibility of the 
policy depends upon the divisibility of 
the risk so where a violation of a con- 
dition affecting one item naturally in- 
creases the risk to the other items, then 
the entire policy shall be void, but where 
the breach of one item does not neces- 
sarily affect the risk to the other items, 
then the policy is divisible. ° 

There is no provision in the policy 
which would justify such a conclusion 
but some courts, leaning toward divisi- 
bility, believe that the parties intended 
that the violation of one condition which 
would increase the risk to one or more 
items should bar recovery on the items 
affected. In carrying out this docirine 
the courts have left the province of the 
law and have become insurance under- 
writers and have endeavored to deter- 
mine the amount subject as a result of 
a fire. In other words, liability is not 
predicated upon the provisions of the 
policy, but upon the physical aspects of 
the risks involved. It is interesting to 
observe that there is a difference of 
opinion by the courts acting as insur- 
ance underwriters on the extent of ex- 
posure from fire involving an item which 
is in violation, for in Alabama there was 
a breach of the iron safe clause and the 
court held that this violation affects only 
the insurance on goods and cannot ope- 
rate to forfeit insurance on the building 
covered by the same policy for by such 
a breach the risk on the building is in 
no way enhanced and the contract must 
be regarded as divisible. There is some 
doubt as to whether many insurance un- 
derwriters would agree that the hazard 
to the building had not been increased 
by the violation of this warranty. 


Policy Void as to Both Stock 
and Building 


Contra, we have a North Carolina 
court confronted with exactly the same 
situation and it was decided that the 
policy was not only void as to the stock 
but also on the storehouse as well since 
the risk on the goods and the building 
were substantially identical. This appears 
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to be more sound reasoning and better 
law. The same question of increase of 
risk involves furniture in a dwelling and 
the courts have reached opposite con- 
clusions, so it is impossible to reconcile 
the underwriting viewpoint of the courts 
on this question of divisibility of risk. It 
is suggested that where this question is 
at issue in a state following divisibility 
of risk that more favorable results might 
be obtained by introducing underwriting 
data during the trial of the case. This 
might be accomplished by testimony of a 
rating expert, or a schedule engineer, or 
possibly an accredited representative of 
the fire department would be in a posi- 
tion to render valuable aid in describing 
what fire loss is liable to ensue as a nat- 
ural consequence of an increase in risk 
to one item. 

It is dangerous to attempt to enume- 
rate the states following the several the- 
ories on divisibility for the reason that 
some states have held a policy to be divi- 
sible on account of one violation and 
where a different condition was involved 
the opinion was modified for as one court 
said: “A contract might be regarded as 
divisible for some purposes and not for 
others.” Moreover, even in the same state 
there are conflicting decisions on exactly 
the same facts. 


Separate Valuations 


In a listing of states following divisi- 
bility where there are separate valua- 
tions, Alabama is included; this would 
apply to one of the cases referred to 
above whereas the other case follows the 
divisibility of the risk. Then again, West 
Virginia is listed as favoring divisibility. 
It is quite correct that there are several 
cases in that state holding that way, but 
we have a case recently reported where 
the divisibility of the policy follows the 
divisibility of the risk. Massachusetts is 
claimed by both sides in the controversy. 
It is therefore obvious that a listing of 
states favoring this or that line of deci- 
sion on this controversial subject would 
be of little value. When you are con- 


fronted with this problem careful study 
is mandatory. We all appreciate the fact 
that ‘the courts are very reluctant to 
work a forfeiture of the policy and it 
should be emphasized that this is also 
the attitude of the companies. On many 
occasions the companies have to act in 
a quasi judicial capacity in weighing the 
attending circumstances on claims in- 
volving policy violations and the few in- 
stances where it is necessary for the 
policyholder to resort to litigation is 
proof that this responsibility is not treat- 
ed lightly. 

In condemning the doctrine of entire- 
ty, reference is often made to a policy 
covering a lengthy schedule, indicating 
that it was absurd to declare such a 
policy void merely because there was a 
violation in regard to some inconsequen- 
tial item. Technically speaking, it is true 
that this would work a hardship in an 
unusual case but do we not find the same 
situation in all branches of the law where 
some legal principles are involved which 
may not fully meet the equities in the 
matter? The conditions of the policy 
where the question of divisibility is usu- 
ally involved relate to matters affecting 
the desirability of the risk and refer to 
conditions which experience has proven 
frequently create what is called a moral 
hazard. Consequently the framers of the 
policy intended to exclude liability for 
those losses arising as a result of a con- 
dition leading to the development of 
moral hazard. 


Moral Hazard 


If the insured is not the sole and un- 
conditional owner of the building, there 
are possibilities of profit in the event of 
fire. Further, greater care in the protec- 
tion of property naturally follows when 
the ownership is entire. A building stand- 
ing on leased ground is not as good a 
risk as a similar building situated on 
land owned by the insured for in the 
former case the insured may lose his 
interest in the building upon the expira- 
tion of the lease; this condition makes 
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a fire attractive and profitable as the lease 
is about to expire. Then again the under. 
writer should have the opportunity to 
consider the insurability of the risk when 
foreclosure proceedings are commenced 
for the financial condition of each Party 
to any contract is of great importance 
and this applies particularly to an insyr. 
ance contract where the property at risk 
is in the possession or control of one 
whose honesty and good faith may not 
stand the test of financial reverses, So 
while we may say that the entirety the. 
ory may work a hardship in an indiyj- 
dual case, we must not overlook our duty 
to the honest policyholders—the great 
insuring public—whose insurance costs 
are predicated on the loss experience of 
the companies and who should not be 
penalized by the dishonet losses arising 
through moral hazard. 

After examing many cases in the prep. 
aration of this paper it is safe to say 
that in most of the litigation involving 
divisibility there has been some question 
as to the origin of the fire, clearly indi- 
cating that the conditions anticipated by 
the framers of the policy materially in- 
creased the risk and justified the void- 
ance of the whole contract. Therefore, 
in fairness to the honest insured the real 
intention of the contract should be en- 
forced. 

In many jurisdictions upholding divisi- 
bility the law is so well established that 
it is hopeless to expect the adoption of 
any other theory. If the day should come 
when it is again considered advisable to 
reform the fire insurance policy it ap- 
pears possible to follow certain decisions 
and amend the contract so that it should 
be construed as entire by every court. 
As indicated before, New York State has 
repeatedly declared the policy to be 
divisible. However, in one case the con- 
tract provided “otherwise this entire pol- 
icy and every part thereof shall be void.” 
While it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween “entire” and “every part thereof” 
the court held that the wording of this 
policy was different from the earlier 
cases where the same facts were in- 
volved and relying upon these special 
provisions, upheld the entirety of the 
contract. 

So while these courts have held that 
“entire” does not mean “entire” all seem 
to agree that “entire” when used in con- 
junction with “every part thereof” or 
“each and every part thereof” means the 
whole policy. If a new standard policy 
is drawn in this fashion we should real- 
ize the hope of Mr. Rumsey that uni- 
form treatment of the subject may here- 
after be secured. 





NEWARK INSURANCE COURSES 

Insurance in all its branches will be 
taught at the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of New- 
ark this year, it was announced last week. 
The insurance courses will lead to the 
degree of bachelor of science in business 
administration. Principles of insurance, 
casualty insurance, real estate principles 
and law, social insurance, fundamentals 
of life insurance, insurance law and life 
insurance salesmanship will be available, 
in addition to the chartered life under- 
writers’ review course. Laurence J. Ac- 
kerman, assistant professor of insurance, 
will teach the courses in casualty, social 
and insurance law. 





PA. LOCAL AGENTS’ MEETING 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents 
will consist this year of only one after- 
noon session at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on Monday, September 28, 
which day also opens the convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the same hotel. 





N. J. SPECIALS’ PROGRAM 


The regular dinner-meetings of the 
New Jersey Special Agents Association 
will start early in October and will be 
held as.usual in Newark, N. J. An 
interesting program will be worked out 
for the various meetings.. Fred Bross 
is president. 
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Survey of State Property Risks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


$100,000. This fund is increased from 
time to time out of the general sinking 
funds of the state if there is any excess 
in the general fund after the retirement 
of bonds at their maturity, and through 
this arrangement the sinking funds’ con- 
tribution toward the insurance fund have 
increased the insurance fund up to $401,- 


North Carolina insures at least 50% 
of the value of all its buildings, the 
insurance being handled by the Insurance 
Department of the state and is generally 
placed in companies authorized to do 
business in North Carolina. Some 200 
policies are outstanding, but it is the feel- 
ing of the state that the insurance agents 
of North Carolina should be entitled 
to participate in public business rather 
than to insure in one blanket policy. 

In Maine the governor and counsel dis- 
tribute the insurance among eight key 
agents and through these key men the 
direct contracts are made. 

New Jersey Mcthod 

New Jersey’s method has been similar 
to the Connecticut method heretofore, 
namely,—various commissions in control 
of buildings also control the insurance. 
A large part of it is controlled by the 
State Housing Commission, consisting of 
the governor, treasurer, comptroller and 
appropriation committee chairman of the 
House and Senate. This generally speak- 
ing is the method used in Virginia, there 
being about twenty-five different agents 
on the buildings in Capitol Square in 
Richmond. g 

Delaware distributes its insurance 
among various agencies at an appropria- 
tion of about $32,000 a year annually 

The state treasurer takes care of the 
situation in Maryland and is custodian 
of the policies. The institutions are in- 
sured separately on the so-called 90% 
blanket coverage form. They are distri- 
buted to a number of agents, but are 
made concurrent by being passed on by 
a supervising agent designated by the 
treasurer as a broker or record. 

In Arkansas the state capitol is insured 
by the Secretary of State and the other 
state institutions are insured by the 
boards in charge. 

High Loss Ratio in Alabama 

The Alabama situation is interesting. 
A schedule carrying $8,000,000 is prepared 
and is placed with various agents of stock 
companies around the state who, generally 
speaking, are friendly with the adminis- 
tration, the business being on an annual 
basis. The remaining state properties are 
carried in the state fund at a 40% rate 
below tariff. Generally speaking this is 
school property. Under this scheme there 
has been built up a surplus on properties 
carried in the state fund of about $400,- 
000, while the property carried under 
schedule with companies has shown a high 
loss ratio. For instance, from 1931 to 1935 
the schedule in premiums amounted to 
$268,000 and the losses to $195,000, or a 
five year loss ratio of 72%. It is the 
official opinion in Alabama that if the 
State had carried all its property in the 
state fund the state fund law would have 
had to be repealed some time ago. The 
official in charge of the letting of policies 
on schedule is the chairman of the board 
of administration, an appointive office. 
The state is not a co-insurer. 

Mississippi is self insured on all its 
Properties except cotton which is raised 
on the state farm and the insurance of 
this cotton goes to authorized companies 
through agents who are friendly to the 
board of trustees in charge. 

South Carolina insures all its buildings 
except the state house in the Sinking 
Fund Commission and the counties insure 
their buildings in the same commission. 
The commission acts as an insurance com- 
pany, issuing the standard policy and col- 
lecting an annual premium. There is no 
commission paid to anyone for straight 
surance. Missouri evidently follows the 
Mississippi method as it does not insure 
its buildings and only insures the con- 
tents in some instances, 

West Virginia has not appropriated any 


money for insurance on state properties 
for three years. Before that time they 
were covered with separate policies with 
a blanket form attached and an average 
rate applying. Up to the time it stopped 
insuring the state was not a co-insurer. 
North Dakota has an insurance fund in 
which all insurance is placed on public 
buildings of the state, counties and town- 
ships except rural schools and town halls 
located outside of the incorporated limits 
of cities, towns or villages. Each risk 
is covered by a separate policy and the 
state fund reinsures excess lines with 
private companies as the law indicates the 
net retentions to be carried. The fund 
is under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. 

Generally speaking the New Mexico 
method is similar to Connecticut, except 
New Mexico policies are also carried in 
mutual as well as stock companies pro- 
vided the contingent liability on the mu- 
tuals is limited to a given amount. Sep- 
arate policies are used for each building 
and the state is not a co-insurer. The 
commissions in charge of the various 
buildings place the insurance. 

Idaho insures through private carriers 
under the supervision of the Director of 
Insurance, the policies being written on 
schedule form and the state is only a co- 
insurer to the extent that it might be 
under the co-insurance clause of a stand- 
ard policy. 

In Louisiana there are fifteen state in- 
stitutions, each of which places its own 
insurance. Oregon has what is called 
a revolving fund, but when the state 
capitol burned a year ago it had only 
$175,000 in the fund to replace a $2,000,- 
000 building, and since that time the 
attorney general has ruled that various 
institutions, and particularly state colleges 
and other structures which have a bond 
issue against them, may carry insurance 
through a licensed company. There is no 
master policy for the whole state but 
there is a master policy on some of the 
buildings with the commissions divided 
through the state agents association. As 
the state cannot be a co-insurer, the poli- 
cies cannot be placed in a mutual or 
reciprocal company. 


Michigan, Utah and Nevada 


In Utah the Insurance Commissioner 
acts in an advisory capacity and a state 
schedule is drawn covering all properties, 
no master policy being used. The state 
is not a co-insurer. The commission is 
paid to the office writing the policy and 
this agent is instructed to pay commis- 
sions to designated agents. Care is exer- 
cised that no commissions are paid to 
agents not licensed for the company re- 
ceiving the business. The plan seems to 
be working satisfactorily. Michigan has 
a state fund under the control of the In- 
surance Commissioner, but it does not 
issue policies nor pay commissions. The 
value of each piece of property and the 
rate is stated at the beginning of each 
fiscal year, both being determined by the 
Insurance Commissioner. The Insurance 
Commissioner in Nevada has the right 
to place all insurance on all state build- 
ings, and does so regularly through li- 
censed agents. 

In Arizona the different state agents 
handle their own insurance problems, the 
directors of state institutions handling 
perhaps five or six. The insurance is 
based on a survey, each institution being 
handled separately, and a blanket form 
being used. The insurance is being dis- 
tributed to writing agents and an attempt 
is made to confine the agents to those 
representing one of the five general agents 
in the state. Elective officials of the state 
place the insurance on business under 
their control. One master policy is used 
for steam boiler plant insurance. It is 
the opinion of some officials that more 
uniform insurance there could be written 
with further economy to the state. South 
Dakota does not insure its state buildings 
but carries a revolving fund of $100,000 
for emergencies. Minnesota does not in- 
sure its state buildings except its state 


prison. Municipal sub-divisions of the 
state insure at their discretion. The Board 
of Control of Texas does not insure the 
public buildings under its jurisdiction al- 
though some of the educational institu- 
tions do. The state does cover its turbine 
and boiler risk. The master policy is 
used for the boiler insurance with the 
commissions on the premiums allocated 
to the agents. 

In Wyoming the various departments 
place the insurance through local agents 
on buildings over which they have control. 
The state is not a co-insurer. 

Montana is operating under a new law 
that creates an insurance fund and allows 
for certain payments into it by the various 
departments in control of buildings, until 
the fund shall be a million dollars when 
no more premiums shall be paid until 
it drops to about seven hundred thousand 
dollars, the theory being that the fund 
should have around a million dollars in it 
eventually. The fund is to be reinsured 
by a company or companies selected by 
the state board. This re-insurance con- 
tract is now a single policy. In view of 
the situation the commission problem 
does not arise, except on the re-insurance 
over which the law has no control. 
Pennsylvania, New York and California 

Pennsylvania has a million dollar in- 
surance fund, and no outside insurance 
is carried. The Board of Public Grounds 
and Buildings determines whether a loss 
shall be charged against the fund or re- 
placements made from funds allocated 
to the Department suffering the loss. 
There is some discussion on reinsuring 
the fund. Pennsylvania uses the blanket 


coverage for steam boiler insurance. 
Commissions are allocated to various 
agents on recommendations from _ the 


Governor’s office. 

The State of New York carries no 
fire insurance on any of its buildings 
except a hundred thousand dollars on the 
executive mansion and furniture, in Al- 
bany, nor does it provide or maintain any 
sinking fund to pay fire losses. The rea- 
son is that the total amount of properties 
owned by the state is so great that it 
is felt the cost of insurance would ex- 
ceed any probable loss likely to occur. 

California does not insure its public 
buildings, except the buildings of the San 
Francisco harbor, University of Califor- 
nia, and the state printing plant and an- 
nex buildings. These are insured in fire 
companies by the boards in charge of the 
building. The master policy is not in use. 

In Tennessee most of the insurance is 
handled by the Department of Finance and 
Taxation, and is placed with various 
agents throughout the state. 

Indiana carries but little insurance on 
any state property, and usually only on 
unprotected property of various penal or 
benevolent institutions. The brick buildings 
are seldom insured, and if they do it 
is not more than 20% of the value. No 
master policy is used. Recommendation 
has been made that the state either in- 
sure buildings adequately or discontinue 
insurance entirely as it is felt unfair that 
the company should have only the poorer 
risks. In California the state purchasing 
agent places the insurance. usually in 
specific policies allocated to different 
agents. The state also has a fire loss 
fund and a policy is written on this fund 
at each institution and the fund now is 
in such a position that it is carrying one- 
tenth of the insurance of the state. 

Master Polic*es for Vermont 

In Vermont there are twelve master 
Policies, six carried by the stock com- 
panies in proportion to the taxes paid by 
the companies to Vermont in 1932. The 
master policy writer reinsured in com- 
panies as requested by the Departments 
based on the amount of business the com- 
panies did in Vermont. The commissions 
were handled by an assignment to each 
county of its pro rata share of the entire 
amount according to its population, and 
the agents in each county participated in 
the share allotted to the county according 
to the size of the agency excluding part 
time agents who did a small amount of 
business. Vermont also, while this was 
their general solution of the problem, 
gave the companies domiciled in Vermont 
all the business that they desired regard- 
less of their size. 
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“I believe the National Union is one 
of the best, if not the best agency 
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Canadian Superintendents Consider 


Personal Property Floater Policy 


Several recommendations with refer- 
ence to the Canadian definitions and in- 
terpretation of underwriting powers of 
fire, marine and casualty insurers were 
contained in the report of the special 


committee, Hartley D. McNairn, On- 
tario, chairman, presented to the annual 
meeting this week in Quebec of the 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada. 
After reviewing the development of the 
uniform definitions in Canada, following 
similar action in the United States, Su- 
perintendent McNairn described the for- 
mation of the Canadian joint committee 
on definitions and interpretations, com- 
posed of sixteen members representing 
fire, marine and casualty insurance. — 

One of the bulletins issued by the joint 
committee early this year dealt with a 
householder’s comprehensive form, pro- 
hibiting the writing of such a form until 
a standard policy had been drafted and 
recommended to the Superintendents. A 
proposed standard personal property 
floater policy is now in the hands of 
each Superintendent and was to be dis- 
cussed this week at Quebec. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations of the committee as 
presented by Mr. McNairn follow: 

1. That the provinces of Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia should adopt 
the so-called “Articles of Agreement” 
between fire, marine and casualty in- 
surers and the recommendations made 
by the “joint committee” as accepted 
from time to time by your “standing 
committee.” 2 

2. That your “standing committee” be 
instructed to solicit the cooperation of 
the Dominion Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in the matter of uniform definitions 
of classes of insurance as affecting the 
Dominion and Provincial Insurance Acts 
in the interests of complete uniformity. 

3. That the so-called “personal prop- 
erty floater” policy as recommended to 
be made a “standard” form by the “joint 
committee” receive the earnest attention 
of this conference and opinion is solic- 
ited as to whether or not this type of 
policy should be exempted from the fire 
statutory conditions by an appropriate 
amendment to the Insurance Acts in 
force in the several Provinces. 

4. That the so-called empowering 
clause enacted in 1935 in the six prov- 
inces of British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island reading as follows: 

“Where a question arises as to the 
class of insurance into which any specific 
contract of insurance or form of policy 
falls, the Superintendent may determine 
the question and his determination shall 
be effective and final for the purposes of 
this act.” 
be supplemented by additional legislation 
in order to adequately cover the work of 
your “standing committee” and the work 
of the “joint committee” which submits 
its recommendations from time to time 
to your “standing committee” in matters 
relating to the interpretation of under- 
writing powers, etc., and the following 
wording as an amendment to The In- 
surance Acts of the six provinces is sug- 
gested to accomplish this purpose. 

Amend section 24 (Insurance Act, On- 
tario) and comparable provisions in the 
acts of other provinces by adding there- 
to the following sub-sections (1b) and 
(Ic). 

(1b) “Where insurers transacting more 
than seventy-five per cent of the insur- 
ance other than life insurance written in 
the province during the preceding year 


enter into an agreement, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, or with 
any determination made by the Superin- 
tendent under this section, respecting the 
classes of insurance into which forms of 
policies issued by them shall be deemed 
to fall and the conditions under which 
particular forms of policies shall and 
shall not cover and related matters, and 
establish a committee to consider and 
adjudicate upon all matters covered by 
the agreement, and where a copy of the 
agreement and of all subsequent de- 
cisions rendered thereunder by such 
committee are filed with the Superin- 
tendent and not disapproved by him 
within thirty days of such filing, at the 
expiration of the said thirty days such 
agreement and decision shall be binding 
upon all insurers licensed to transact any 
classes of insurance other than life in- 
surance in the province and any insurer 
or any officer or agent thereof who 
knowingly violates the terms of the 
agreement or any decision rendered 
thereunder shall be guilty of an offense. 

(lc) “Any person who deems himself 
aggrieved by a decision of the Joint 
Committee may appeal therefrom to the 
Superintendent and his decision shall be 
final.” 

5. That the so-called empowering 
clause enacted in six provinces in 1935 
be enacted in the additional provinces 
of Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, together with the additional leg- 
islation recommended for enactment and 
shown in item 4 above. 





FINANCE ASS’N MEETING 


The insurance premium division of the 
National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies will hold a meeting on the 
morning of Tuesday, September 15, at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., during 
the annual convention of the association. 
There will be a round table discussion 
of standard forms, with C. R. Arbaugh 
of Pittsburgh, vice-president of the In- 
surance Premium Finance Co., as chair- 
man. This will be followed by a discus- 
sion of service charges, with G. H. Mc- 
Clure, secretary of the Household Fi- 
nance Corp. of Chicago, as chairman. 





PACIFIC F. I. A. OFFICE 


The Pacific Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation has established a field office in 
Los Angeles at 604 Board of Trade 
Building, as headquarters for Frank H. 
French, resident engineer for the asso- 
ciation in the Southern California field. 


BRIDGE RISK UNDERWRITTEN 





Entire $44,000,000 on San Francisco Bay 
Bridge Divided Among 75 Com- 
panies; Four Brokers on Risk 


Brokers handling placing of the $44,- 
000,000 of all risk and use and occupancy 
insurance on the new San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge have completed 
their task with about seventy-five com- 
panies sharing the risk. Among the 
groups taking part of this huge cover 
are the America Fore, Glens Falls, Han- 
over, American of Newark, Loyalty, 
Aetna (Fire), North British & Mercan- 
tile, Home of New York, Hartford Fire, 
Appleton & Cox group and Chubb & 
Son group. Brokers who placed the line 
are Cosgrove & Co., Johnson & Hig- 
gins, Marsh & McLennan and Bonner- 
Campbell. 

The rate for this bridge insurance is 
$1.60 for five years, with a 1% deductible 
on the property damage cover for all 
risks other than earthquake and a 5% 
deductible on earthquake risks. The 
bridge has been so constructed as to 
offer the greatest possible resistance to 
earthquakes and because of this feature 
the entire $44,000,000 was placed without 
difficulty in the American market. 


Loss of Joseph Medill 
Is Held Due to Iceberg 


That the new motership Joseph Me- 
dill, which disappeared with nineteen 
members of the crew while crossing the 
North Atlantic in August, 1935, came 
into collision with an iceberg was stated 
by Judge Richardson to be the most 
likely cause of the disaster. Judge Rich- 
ardson announced the findings of the 
Board of Trade Court of Inquiry at 
Newcastle at the end of July. 

The judge said that the absence of 
wreckage or boats, which made it ap- 
pear that the disaster was a sudden one, 
lent support to the iceberg supposition. 
Another theory, which the court did not 
consider likely, was that the vessel might 
have become unmanagable. The Joseph 
Medill, of 2,087 tons, was on her way 
for service on the Great Lakes with the 
Quebec & Ontario Transportation Co., 
Ltd., of Montreal. For her voyage across 
the Atlantic she was granted exemption 
from carrying radio by the Board of 
Trade. 


ABANDON SALVAGE EFFORT 

All hope of salving the Finnish grain 
clipper Herzogin Cecilie, world’s largest 
sailing vessel, which has been aground 
off South Devon, England, since April 
25, have now been abandoned. The fol- 





’ lowing letter has been sent to the press 


by Captain Sven Eriksson, who, together 
with the owners of the ship, made an 
appeal in May for funds to salve the 
vessel: “The last two storms greatly 
damaged the Herzogin Cecilie. Her re- 
pairs would now prove so costly that 
all hope of raising the sum required 
must be abandoned. She is being stripped 
to her masts, after which the ship will 
be sold.” 


APPLETON & COX, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS 


8 South William Street 
NEW YORK 


ALL FORMS OF MARINE 
AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Branch Offices and General Agents: 


New York: 
Atlanta: 
Boston: 
Chicago: 
Dallas: 


25 Gold Street 

10 Pryor Street 

141 Milk Street 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Frank Rimmer 


Kirby Building 





Detroit: First National Bank Bldg. 


New Orleans: George S. Kausler, Ltd. 


Hibernia Bank Building 
San Francisco: Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 


TAKE OUT WAR RISK COVER 

The United States Shipping Board has 
required two companies which operate 
lines to Spanish ports to take out war 
risk insurance on ships in which the 
Government has a financial interest, 
is expected that these vessels will keep 


out of troubled areas. The two private 
lines which have been required to take 
out war risk insurance are the American 
Export Line of New York and the Lykes 
Brothers-Ripley Steamship Co. of New 
Orleans. 





W. R. RUEGNITZ WITH BUFFALO 

W. R. Ruegnitz has joined the Buffalo 
Insurance Co, at the home office of the 
company at Buffalo, N. Y., to take 
charge of the combined automobile and 


inland marine departments. He was re- 
cently with the Western department of 
the Insurance Co. of North America and 
before that was automobile superinten- 
dent in the Western department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine. 





“INSURANCE DAY” AT FAIR 

The Great Lakes Exposition at Cleve- 
land will celebrate Insurance Day on 
Saturday, October 3, if present plans are 
completed. October 3 follows immediately 
the closing of the annual convention at 
Pittsburgh of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents and many agents 
and company officials will be visiting the 
fair in Cleveland. President Eugene Da- 
vis of the Insurance Board of Cleveland 
is asking the cooperation of all local 
insurance men in promoting activities for 
Insurance Day. 





Legislation 


(Continued from Page 18) 


the applicant or former holder of such 
certificate personally or by mail. It 
further amends a portion of Chapter 
625 of the Laws of 1936, to which ref- 
erence was made above, by permitting 
a review by order of certiorari of the 
action of the Superintendent in grant- 
ing or refusing to grant or renew a 
certificate of authority or in revoking 
or suspending or in refusing to revoke 
or suspend such certificate. 

Chapter 883 in effect June 6, 1936, 
provides in effect that no insurance com- 
pany organized or existing under the 
laws of any other state or country shall 
insure either persons or property in this 
state against risk in the performance or 
non-performance of any contract or ob- 
ligation performed or to be performed 
in this state or in connection with any 
obligation or duty to be performed by 
any non-resident arising out of an ob- 
ligation or duty governed or controlled 
by the laws of this state, unless the 
policy be issued through or counter- 
signed by a lawfully constituted and li- 
censed resident agent of this state. This 
provision, however, does not affect life 
insurance contracts, certificates of fra- 
ternal benefits societies, coverage on the 
rolling stock of any railroad or any 
vehicle, airplane or motor bus used in 
interstate commerce, or upon coverage 
upon property in transit or upon re- 
insurance between companies. 


Jury Duty 


Chapter 890, effective September 1, 
1936, limits the persons who may, upon 
claiming exemption therefrom, be ex- 
cused from jury duty (as a trial juror), 
and provides, however, that such per- 
sons are actually actively following their 
calling or practicing their profession— 
clergymen, physicians, surgeons, surgeon 
dentists (whose patients require daily 
attention), pharmacists, embalmers, op- 
tometrists, lawyers, -members of the 
army or navy, marine corps, national 
guard or naval militia, members of any 
fire or police department, exempt fire- 
ment, captains, engineers or other offi- 
cers actually employed upon a_ vessel 
making regular trips, and licensed pilots. 
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Lunt First Speaker at 
White Sulphur Meet 


JOINT CONVENTION OCTOBER 5-8 





Gen’] Agents Plan Round Table Gather- 
ing on First Day Instead of Evening 
Session; Welton Entertainment Chr. 





An innovation in the forthcoming an- 
nual casualty-surety convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, set for October 5 to 8, 
is that the first day will be devoted to 
round table discussions by the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
instead of holding an evening session as 
has been the custom in the past. To 
provide for these discussions an extra 
day, Monday, was added to the conven- 
tion in keeping with resolutions passed 
by the general agents’ association at the 
1935 gathering. C. A. Abrahamson of 
Omaha, president of the association, will 
preside over the round table session, and 
the chances are good that company men 
will join with the general agents in a 
separate joint session that day as was 
done a year ago. 

The formal program for the joint con- 
vention is fast rounding into shape, and 
it has been definitely decided that the 
first speaker Tuesday morning will be 
Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, scholarly authority 
on suretyship matters who is the author 
of a surety text book. Mr. Lunt’s topic 
will be “Bankers’ Blanket Bond” and a 
treat is in store for those who hear him. 
Major General Frank R. McCoy, com- 
mander of the First Army at Governor’s 
Island, is the next speaker and his pres- 
ence will add military distinction to the 
gathering. Then comes Superintendent 
of Insurance L. H. Pink of New York 
followed by informal remarks from Com- 
missioners Blackall and DeCelles, respec- 
tively of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and from Deputy Commissioner Chris 
A. Gough of New Jersey. 

Definite acceptances have not been re- 
ceived from all of the second day’s 
speakers but it is expected that a United 
States Senator and a Congressman will 
address the convention, and efforts are 
being made to get Ray Murphy, Iowa 
insurance commissioner, who has just 
completed a term as national commander 
of the American Legion. As is custom- 
ary, the joint convention dinner will 
come Wednesday evening at which time 
the golf tournament prizes will be 
awarded. 

At the final morning’s session on 
Thursday committee reports and the 
election of officers will occupy the time 
of both associations. Edward C. Stone, 
Employers’ Liability, president of the 
International Association for the past 
two years, will retire from this office but 
C. A. Abrahamson, president of the 
agents’ body, has another year to go. 

An important committee change is the 
appointment of Spencer Welton, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, as chairman of the 
entertainment committee, a capacity he 
is thoroughly qualified to fill. 


R. C. DICKENSON DEAD 








Travelers General Attorney Succumbs to 

Heart Attack While at Wheel of 

Car; With Co. Since 1903 

Robert C. Dickenson, 64, general at- 
torney for the Travelers and brother of 
Superior Court Judge Edwin C. Dicken- 
son of Hartford, had a heart attack 
while driving home in his car from his 
office a week ago. He died at the wheel. 
A prominent member of the law depart- 
ment of the Travelers, Mr. Dickenson 
had been connected with that company 
Since 1903. 

On April 1, 1933, Mr. Dickenson ob- 
served his thirtieth anniversary and was 
honored by officials and associates for 
his long service. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Travelers Men’s Club. 


Travelers Assets Hit New 
Peak; Now $824,679,168 


The Travelers reports a gain in assets 
for the first half of 1936 of $36,768,176 
bringing the total to $824,679,168, as of 
June 30, and making an all-time high. 

With this big increase in assets there 
were also gains in special reserves and 
surplus, the combined items for the par- 
ent company alone being $2,543,794 for 
the first six months this year and $9,452,- 
482 for 12 months. 

The bulk of the increase in assets 
went towards setting up reserves for the 
protection and benefit of policyholders. 
Net reserves of the Travelers increased 
$30,423,030 for six months and $62,653,396 
over a year ago and as of June 30, 1936, 
amounted to $688,356,676. In addition, 
the Travelers had unearned premium re- 
serves on its accident business, these 
aggregating $22,655,280, an increase of 
$3,819,320 for the first half of this year. 

Other figures indicative of the remark- 
able growth of the Travelers are found 
in the income account. Travelers alone 
had income for the first six months 
amounting to $112,967,160, an increase of 
$6,421,762 over the corresponding period 
last year. ; 

In the first half of the year income 
exceeded disbursements by $34,116,703. 

Similar impressive figures of growth 
are noted in the June 30 report of the 
Travelers Indemnity which showed ad- 
mitted assets of $27,102,688, a gain of 
$1,365,992 for six months and $3,648,893 
over June 30, 1935. : 

Surplus was $6,993,696, an increase of 
$707,869 for six months and $931,176 over 
a year ago. Special reserves of this 
company were $7,521,263, an increase of 
$111,016 from December 31, 1935, and an 
increase of $2,475,591 over June 30, 1935. 
Uncarned premium reserves were $7,162,- 
227, a gain of $622,391 for the first half 
of the year and $255,809 greater than a 
year ago. 





Welson and Morris Coming 


Two of the most distinguished cas- 
ualty men in Great Britain will arrive 
in New York City early in September. 
They are J. B. Welson, accident mana- 
ger of the Royal, and T. T. Morris, acci- 
dent manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe. 





Two Conventions Planned By 
Aetna C. & S. in September 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety will hold 
two conventions in September, one in 
Colorado Springs, September 3, 4 and 5 
for Aetna Casualty representatives from 
the western states, and one in White 
Sulphur Springs, September 10, 11 and 
12 for representatives east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

A number of home office officials will 
attend the conventions, and the dele- 
gates, who have qualified during a pro- 
duction campaign conducted during the 
past few months, will come from nearly 
every state in the Union and from Ha- 
waii. 

Interesting and instructive business 
programs have been planned for both 
meetings, including talks by home office 
officials and some of Aetna’s leading pro- 
ducers. At the White Sulphur conven- 
tion the speakers include Edgar B. Sims, 
insurance commissioner of West Vir- 
ginia, and John C. Blackall, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut. 





Miss Evelyn F. Robertson, secretary 
to Clifford B. Morcom, vice-president, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, is taking a 
vacation trip to Mexico on the S. S. 
Orizaba. 

* * * 

Frank H. Earl, for fourteen years an 
auditor with the Royal Indemnity, died 
August 23 at his home in Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Safest Car Drivers of U.S. Reach N. Y. 
Next Monday for C. I. T. Conference 


Next Monday will mark the opening 
of the first Average-Man’s Safe Driver 
conference to be held in New York City, 
a two day session at the Waldorf- 
Astoria sponsored by the C. I. T. Safety 
Foundation in the interest of greater 
safety on the streets and highways.: In 
attendance at this affair, in which auto- 
mobile insurance men and safety leaders 
are showing a keen interest, will be 
forty-nine non-professional car drivers, 
one from each state in the Union and 
the D. of C., picked by: the C. I. T. for 
their many years of driving without ac- 
cident or traffic violation. These drivers, 
four of whom are women, have been en 
route this week from their respective 
communities to New York City in what 
is called a Safe Driver Motorcade, and 
they are all scheduled to complete their 
drive on the morning of August 31. Then 
until September 3, along with one self- 
chosen traveling companion, they will be 
the guests of the C. I. T. Safety Foun- 
dation at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

During their stay in New York the 
delegates will be afforded a round of 
entertainment and will take an active 
part in the two-day Average-Man’s Safe 
Driver Conference. At this Conference 
the traffic safety experts will take side- 
line seats and listen to what everyday 
drivers have to say about traffic safety 
measures. It is planned to have the 
forty-nine state delegates discuss traf- 
fic of yesterday and today, their experi- 
ences on their cross-country drives, and 
the conditions they encounter each day 
as they get behind the wheels of their 
cars. 

The American Automobile Association 


and its state and local club affiliates co- 
operated with the C. I. T. in distribution 
of applications, selection of state dele- 
gates and in the formulation of plans 
for the Safe Driver Conference. 

Three Insurance Men Are Delegates 

Among the forty-nine safe driver dele- 
gates are three insurance agents— 
Gaither P. Dick, Redmont Park, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Claude A. Cook, Silver 
Springs, Md., and Ray Evans, Blue- 
field, West Va. Average age of the 
delegates is forty-eight and average 
years of driving, twenty-four; their to- 
tal combined driving mileage exceeds 
25,500,000. 

Four state governors and two secre- 
taries of state helped to select their re- 
spective state’s delegate; fifty-two state 
highway and safety officials also served 
on the various committees along with 
twelve educational and other state of- 
ficials. Ten city mayors acted as safe- 
driver judges, twenty-four city police 
and school officials, nine members of 
citizens’ safety committees and seven di- 
rectors of local safety councils. Pro- 
fessional fields were also liberally repre- 
sented in the roster of judges with 
newspaper executives, ministers, bank- 
ers, judges, college professors, attorneys, 
and traffic engineers. The various so- 
cial and civic organizations were repre- 
sented by local or state executive direct- 
ors of chambers of commerce, congress 
of parents and teachers, parents-teach- 
ers associations, American Legion, Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Boards of 
Trade, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Grange, 
and Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange 
and Civitan Clubs. 





Late News 


President George R. Kendall of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference has just made his committee ap- 
pointments for 1936-37. Chairmen in- 
clude G. F. Manzelmann, North Amer- 
ican Accident, underwriting; C. O. Pau- 
ley, Great Northern Life, special com- 
mittee on uniform phraseology; J. W. 
Blunt, Monarch Life, entertainment; R. 
A. Cavenaugh, Illinois Commercial 
Men’s, grievance; Thos. Watters, Inter- 
state Business Men’s, legal; J. F. Ra- 
mey, Washington National, legislative; 
C. T. O’Connell, North American -Acci- 
dent, manual; F. P. Proper, Employers 
Reinsurance, membership; E. C. Bowlby, 
Fidelity H. & A. memorials; A. E. 
Faulkner, Woodmen Accident, program; 
C. H. Munsell, Monarch Life, public re- 
lations and education, and W. T. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance, resolutions. 


x* * * 
The North American Accident has 


completed plans for its Golden Anniver- 
sary Homecoming, October 2 and 3, to be 
held in the LaSalle Hotel where an en- 
tire floor is to be set aside for agents’ 
use. Opening session Friday afternoon 
will be devoted to a symposium by out- 
standing producers of the company on 
how they get business. The following 
morning an intensive study will be made 
of ways and means of handling business 
and servicing agency accounts. Sight- 
seeing bus-trip in the afternoon is fol- 
lowed by a dinner dance. George F. 
Manzelmann, vice-president, is in charge 
of arrangements. 


* * * 


The Central Surety of Kansas City, 
showed for the first six months increase 
in admitted assets of $134,361. Total 
reserves were up $82,263, and surplus 
$52,008. Premium reserve showed a gain 
of $113,975. Net premiums, after rein- 
surance, were $1,742,228, as compared 
with $1,722,014, a $20,214 gain for the 
first six months. 
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Accident Sums 


(Conducted 


y American Bar Association 


The American Bar Association in an- 
nual session at Boston this week indi- 
cated a keen interest in aiding in the 
automobile accident reduction movement. 
Prominently featured in the two-day 
program of its Insurance Law Section 
was the symposium session “The Prob- 
lem of the Automobile Accident” at 
which the subject was viewed from a 
number of angles. Definite conclusions 
were reached: Participants were Howard 
D. Brown, Detroit attorney, who led off 
with “A Review of the Automobile Acci- 
dent Situation”; Sidney J. Williams, di- 
rector public safety division, National 
Safety Council, who in discussing “Causes 
of Automobile Accidents” declared 
that legislation and court procedure were 
the two weakest links in the whole chain 
of traffic accident prevention endeavor” 
Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives who detailed how the stock cas- 
ualty insurance companies are aiding in 
reducing accidents and what they have 
already done towards reducing the an- 
nual toll, and John W. Cronin, Liberty 
Mutual of Boston, who spoke on “How 
can the Insurance Law Section and 
American Bar Association Aid in Reduc- 
ing _ Accidents ?” Chief Justice Wil- 
liam M. Maltbie of the Connecticut Su- 
preme p Rew gave added interest to the 
symposium with his address on “Law 
Enforcement in the Prevention of Auto- 
mobile Accidents.” 


Called National Disgrace by 
H. D. Brown 


Attorney Howard D. Brown labelled 
the steadily mounting annual toll of auto 
fatalities as a national disgrace. He 
pointed out that in 1927, 25,796 persons 
were killed and in 1935, 37,000 or an in- 
crease of 43%. And from 1928 to 19354 
inclusive the National Safety Councif 


estimated motor vehicles had killed 259,-*- car shows the driver is not qualified to 


730 persons in the United States as com- 
pared with 244,357 soldiers killed in all 
the wars the United States has been in- 
volved in during the past 159 years. In 
analyzing the situation Mr. Brown 
brought out the fact that in 1935 there 
were 33,270 passenger cars, 7,440 trucks, 
440 buses, 450 taxis and 950 motorcycles 
involved in fatal accidents. The per- 
centage of change from 1927 to 1935 was 
the increase of 58% of passenger cars in- 
volved in fatalities, 15% of trucks, a de- 
crease of 20% in buses, a decrease of 
49% in taxis and an increase of 28% in 
motorcycles. It can be seen, he said, that 
there must have been some good safety 
work accomplished with the bus and taxi 
drivers as they were the only classes 
showing a decrease. 


How Accidents and Fatalities are 
Being Reduced 


Further along Mr. Brown spoke of 
things being done to reduce automobile 
fatalities and injuries, and among the 
major activities he referred to the Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference in Washing- 
ton, called by Secretary of Com- 
merce Daniel C. Roper at the request of 
President Roosevelt and attended by 
delegates from all over the country. That 
attention is further being focused on the 
situation by the national government is 
shown by the appropriation of $35,000 by 
the last Congress to the Accident Pre- 
vention Conference and $75,000 to the 
Bureau of Public Roads for traffic re- 
search. In addition Mr. Brown men- 
tioned the $100,000,000 appropriation by 
the same Congress for grade crossing 
elimination, supplementing a $200,000,000 


WPA allotment now being expended. He 
said: 

“I am informed that the Bureau of 
Public Roads contemplates the study of 
such problems as (1) design of traffic 
islands and divided roadways; (2) speeds 
at intersections, curves, hills and traffic 
signals; (3) timing of traffic signals; (4) 
standardization of traffic signs, signals 
and markings; (5) pedestrian safety on 
rural highways; (6) state and local ad- 
ministration and enforcement and (7) 
driver qualifications, training and habits. 

“It is the intention also of the Bureau 
of Public Roads to co-operate with state 
and local traffic authorities as well as 
motoring and commercial organizations.” 

Among other activities Mr. Brown 
noted the intensive campaign being car- 
ried on by the National Safety Council 
which has set for its goal a reduction 
of 35% in the auto fatality rate in the 
United States by 1940; the work 
of the American Automobile Association 
through its many local clubs to prevent 
accidents; the safety work among school 
children being carried on by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, which activity in the past 
fourteen years has resulted in a 2% de- 
crease in traffic fatalities to children of 
school age or under; the current con- 
tribution of the C. I. T. Safety Founda- 
tion to the safety cause: an accident 
clinic in New York City next week to be 
attended by the safest drivers of the 
country—one from each state. The 
speaker also spoke of the practical work 
being accomplished by the motor vehicle 
administrators of the various states 
through their national association not 
only to secure better traffic laws but to 
devise better methods of reporting acci- 
dents. He forecasted that sometime in 
the future each driver will have an ex- 
perience card on file with the state mo- 
tor vehicle commissioner and when that 
operate an automobile, his license to 
drive will be revoked. 

Finally Mr. Brown referred to the ac- 
tive participation of the Automobile 
Manufacturers 


Association in the safety 


movement and its appropriation of con- 
siderable sums of money to aid organi- 
zations, such as the Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research of Harvard University, 
in the campaign for national safety. 
Recommendations 


In summing up the speaker recommended: (1) 
Direct major attention on the highway and the 


If certain of our highways 
built as to be unable to accommodate 
high speed traffic under all conditions existing, 
then the engineers should analyze the situation 
to determine where may be driven at 
high speeds and also to determine where speed 
restrictions should be placed. 

Motor vehicles administrations should con- 
centrate on weeding out the reckless and in- 
competent drivers. ‘Incompetent drivers,” un- 
fortunately, include those conscientious, well 
people, who are so constructed that 
nervous systems do not react quickly 
drive a modern motor car. Mem- 
bers of the Bar can aid by drafting laws giving 
enforcement officials ample authority to do their 
job. 


driver. sections 
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cars 


meaning 
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(2) Since twice as many fatalities occur dur- 
ing the hours of darkness as during the hours 
of daylight, lighting engineers should focus their 
attention on lighting, especially at in- 
tersections known to be dangerous. 

(3) Attention 
control. 


proper 
should be given to pedestrian 
Nearly one-half of all fatalities occur 
to pedestrians. Some effective control, through 
otherwise, must be found if 
pedestrian deaths are to be reduced. 

(4) Our motor vehicle laws should be stand- 
ardized. If a national program could be form- 
ulated and carried out concentrating attention 
on those causes that are bringing about the ma- 


education or 


jority of accidents, it would be possible to re- 
duce the number of fatalities occurring each 
year. 


S. J. Williams on Causes 


Sidney J. Williams of the National 
Safety Council, whose office directs the 
annual National Traffic Safety Contest 
which this year enlisted 983 cities and 
forty-one states in an accident reduction 
drive, declared that “some of the most 
vital parts of this whole safety program 
are in the hands of the bench and bar, 
but still it must be admitted that legisla- 


“Safe Driving” Posters Didn’t Help 
Driver of a Death Car In Paterson 


The grief and suffering which 
round an automobile accident were never 
more forcefully brought home than in 
the tragedy which occurred last week at 
a busy downtown street intersection in 
Paterson, N. J., when a car driven by 
an insurance company employe got out 
of control, mounted the curb, and killed 
two children and injured eleven other 
persons as it plowed its way through the 
crowd. . 
The driver was Louis Hummel, 55, of 
Davenport, Ia., who is reported to be an 
information clerk with the People’s Life 
Insurance Co. of that city. On vacation 
in the East with his wife he was return- 
ing home to Iowa when the tragedy oc- 
curred. Unfamiliar with Eastern streets 
ard traffic regulations Hummel, driving 
west on Broadway, Paterson, turned into 
Washington Street, a one-way thor- 
oughfare against the traffic. A _ police- 
man’s whistle halted him, and he at- 
tempted to swing his machine back into 


sur- 


Broadway. In doing so, according to 
the police report, he narrowly missed 
another car and then suddenly lost con- 
trol of his machine, which shot across 
Broadway to the opposite corner. 

The two victims of the Hummel death 
car were Edward and Helen Cummings, 
respectively seven and four years old, of 
West Paterson. The car, plowing 
through thé crowd, had crashed into the 


show window of the Paterson Bird 
Store, Broadway, and the little Cum- 
mings girl, out shopping with her 


mother, was killed when the large plate 
glass window fell upon her. Her brother 
died on the way to the hospital. 

Hummel moaned as he sat in the de- 
tective bureau: “My God, what have I 
done.” Mrs. Hummel, badly affected, 
repeated over and over again, “Those 
poor children—we have six little kiddies 
at home.” 

The irony of the tragedy was that 
both the front and rear of the Hummel 
sedan bore posters reading: “Safe Driv- 
ing saves lives.” 


tion and court procedure are at present 
the weakest links in the chain.” He 
added: 

“Undoubtedly, this is because the law 
is essentially conservative. Engineers 
and educators can try new ideas more 
readily than can law-makers and judges 
If that be the explanation, it is also a 
commentary on the adaptability of legal 
machinery to current problems. For one 
thing, it seems clear to us (traffic safety 
organizations) that all traffic cases in a 
community should be concentrated in 
one, or if necessary, more than one 
court. The judge should feel secure in 
long tenure of office. Many cities are 
now doing this, but many are not.” 

Mr. Williams argued that uniform 
traffic laws and ordinances are needed 
in all states and cities and termed it 
“strange” that traffic safety campaigns 
had been waged “almost entirely by lay- 
men.” 

“As lawyers,” he said, “not only drew 
this code (the uniform vehicle code, 
initiated twelve years ago by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws) but are so numer- 
ous and influential in the legislatures, ag- 
gressive action by your state and local 
groups would be most helpful.” 

The speaker said that most traffic law 
offenders should not be treated as pick- 
pockets or vagrants and urged that the 
special nature of traffic violation cases 
be recognized. “However, we do not 
believe that these violators should be re- 
garded as model citizens whom it is a 
shame to annoy by requiring them to 
stand before the bar of justice,” he ex- 
plained, “especially if their violations 
have been such as to endanger the lives 
and limbs of others. 

Traffic Violators Not Hardened 
Criminals 

“We have a notion that both judges 
and police can, and should, deal with 
traffic offenders with tact and firmness, 
making them realize that they are not 
regarded as hardened criminals, but that 
they have, probably inadvertently, vio- 
lated rules which society has established 
for its own protection. Many judges and 
rank and file police officers use this at- 
titude with complete success, but a much 
greater number do not.” 

Mr. Williams finally said that “per- 
haps” the problem was one of educating 
individual judges, but suggested the pos- 
sibility of improving court structures and 
procedure to make it “easier for the 
judge to do a good job.” He continued: 

“We know that where a traffic court 
judge is given a fair chance and where 
he devotes himself to intelligent, impar- 
tial, sympathetic enforcement of the law, 
great heart and punch can be put into 
the whole safety movement. We safety 
people will stand squarely back of such 
a judge and mobilize the support of pub- 
lic opinion for the work he is doing.” 


Ives on What Stock Casualty Co’s. 
Are Doing 


Henry Swift Ives, representing the 
stock casualty companies in the sym- 
posium, gave a fine account of the great 
work done for more than a decade in the 
safety field by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters through 
its conservation department which is un- 
der the leadership of Albert W. Whit- 
ney, associate general manager of the 
Bureau and _ vice-president, National 
Safety Council. He pointed out: 

The Bureau, one of the outstanding 
leaders in the development of traffic 
safety, has co-operated in every possible 
way with other organizations engaged in 
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this work; it has been chiefly responsible 
for promoting safety education in the 
schools ; it has materially assisted in the 
glution of road engineering problems, 
trafic control and traffic law enforce- 
ment; and it has made the results of its 
many researches in the prevention field 
available to all those interested. In ad- 
dition, many of the companies in- 
dividually have taken an important part 
in the highway safety program. That 
these things have been done is not a 
casual or fortuitous occurrence; indeed, 
prevention of misfortunes has become an 
important by-product of a business pri- 
marily devoted to the indemnification of 
those who are victims of misfortunes. 
Mr. Ives went on: 

“Although it would not be fair to the 
casualty companies supporting this work 
to say that their interest in highway 
safety did not have a humanitarian back- 
sround, yet it should be said that the 
fundamental reason for their desire to 
aid in reducing accidents is essentially 
fnancial. This is as it should be. No 
business can be on a sound basis unless 
it is on a paying basis. The insurance 
companies have found that conservation 
pays in dollars and cents. Nowadays it 
is not unusual to accuse those de- 
liberately seeking a profit of being self- 
ish. If seeking a profit by preventing 
human misery is selfish, then the motive 
back of the accident prevention activi- 
ties of the stock casualty companies may 
be so designated. 

Involves Self-Preservation 

“Not merely profit but self-preserva- 
tion also are involved. Insurance rates 
are based on experience, but there is a 
lag of at least two years between the 
maturing of automobile liability exper- 
ience Over a given period, the compiling 
of that experience and the making and 
putting into effect of rates thereupon. 
Therefore, in a period of increasing ac- 
cidents and mounting loss ratio, rates 
based on experience that is at least two 
years old will not be adequate. There 
can not only be no profit when condi- 
tions are getting worse, but the compa- 
nies are bound to lose money for the 
rates will always be inadequate. 

“The companies are forced, therefore, 
for their own self-protection to endeavor 
to make conditions better and to secure 
a falling loss ratio, under which condi- 
tions they will not only be secure but 
they can make a profit. 

“Another reason for the carrying on 
of conservational activities by insurance 
companies is the fact that it is very dif- 
ficult to do an insurance business in the 
face of high rates; the sales resistance is 
too great. The insurance business can 
be much more satisfactorily carried on 
in a low-rated field. Herein lies the 
economic justification for casualty com- 
panies in their efforts to reduce automo- 
bile accidents. It is vital and essential to 
a continuation of the automobile liability 
surance business in the present manner 
and on a national scale that some drastic 
action be taken to lessen the carnage on 
the public highways and that is one of 
the chief reasons the stock casualty com- 
panies are engaged in this venture. 
“Insurance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York State in a recent let- 
ter to Mayor La Guardia of New York 
City in explaining the relationship be- 
tween automobile accidents and liability 
insurance rates emphasized this situation 
When he said: ‘Insurance companies do 
not make money from great hazards and 
igh rates. Their money is made by 
wide diffusion of the business with low 
hazards and low rates * * *. It is the 
Purpose of insurance not only to pay 
when a given event occurs but to pre- 
vent the occurrence of fire, theft, sick- 
ness, death and accidents. The preven- 
tive work of insurance has grown great- 
ly during recent years and is one of its 


,” 


most important phases’. 
Safety Work Among School Children 


Mr. Ives hailed as the Bureau's out- 
Standing contribution to the safety 
movement its work carried on in the 
public schools which activity was started 
some fourteen years ago and which has 
Produced remarkable results. He said: 
From 1922 to 1935 there was in the 


Need New Testament Attitude Toward 
Traffic Accidents, Says A. W. Whitney 


A change from an Old Testament to a 
New Testament attitude toward traffic 
accidents was called for by Albert W. 
Whitney, associate general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Underwriters, speaking recently to 
the Chautauqua Institution on “Living 
Safely in a Dangerous World.” 

Discussing the mental apathy of the 
country with regard to the traffic acci- 
dent situation, Mr. Whitney said, “I am 
inclined to lay it largely to the fact that 
we have been brought up on the Old 
Testament philosophy of sacrifice, the 
doctrine of ruthless payment and retri- 
bution. We have been brought up with 
the idea that things of value have to be 
paid for and that sometimes these pay- 
ments must be made at a great sacrifice. 
So we very readily fall into the line of 
reasoning which says that if we have to 
pay in terms of blood for the pleasure 
and convenience that the automobile 
brings us, so let it be—-that is the way 
of the world.” 

Principle of Correlation 

“The New Testament”, Mr. Whitney 
said, “furnished the world with a new 
doctrine based upon a principle which in 
modern science is called correlation. St. 
Luke’s way of explaining correlation was 
by saying: ‘Seek ye the Kingdom of 
God and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” | , 

“The principle of correlation”, Mr. 
Whitney said, “depends upon the fact 
that when a thing is right, and St. Luke’s 
way of expressing rightness is to say 
that it lies within the Kingdom of God, 
it is likely to be right from other points 
of view. For instance, the safe factory 
is the efficient factory and conversely the 
efficient factory is the safe factory. 
There is every reason to suppose that 
this principle will be found to work in 
the case of traffic. It has already in 
fact been found that the causes that are 
producing accidents are in general ex- 
aclty those causes that are producing 
congestion of traffic. In making traffic 
safe, we shall not make the automobile 
less useful and efficient but more so. 

“The attitude that accidents will hap- 
pen”, he said, “is entirely out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the modern 
world. In the world of today, which is 
so largely under control and in which 
we can so largely ourselves decide what 
adventures we shall have and in what 
spirit we shall approach these adven- 
tures, it is particularly appropriate that 
we should examine the causes of acci- 


dents, just as we would examine any 
other physical phenomena, in order to 
see whether these causes cannot be re- 
moved, 

“The research into the nature of acci- 
dents has turned out to be remarkably 
successful, so that today the adventitious 
character of accidents has almost entire- 
ly disappeared and it is even question- 
able whether ‘accidents’ should be called 
accidents. It is only a very small per- 
centage of so-called accidents that are 
in any real sense accidental and even 
these in reality indicate in general no 
essential differences from the others but 
only measure the limit of our present 
ability to deal with the situation. 


Industrial Results of Organized Safety 


“So effective has the campaign against 
accidents been in industry, carried on 
both on the physical side through so- 
called ‘engineering revision’ and on the 
human side through development of bet- 
ter work habits, that many concerns have 
reduced their accidents 80 and 90% and 
the total saving of life through organized 
safety work since 1919 is estimated by 
the National Safety Council to be 
250,000.” 

He told how industry went into mak- 
ing itself safe somewhat reluctantly, rec- 
ognizing the necessity on the one hand 
and yet feeling certain that this would 
mean a loss in efficiency. “Exactly the 
opposite effect has been produced,” he 
said. “The safety movement instead of 
decreasing production has increased it. 

“No such progress has been made in 
traffic safety as has been made in the 
industrial field. The progress in indus- 
trial safety has been largely due to the 
fact of executive control. The outstand- 
ing successes in traffic safety have been 
however, in those fields where such ex- 
ecutive control can be exercised, notably 
in the case of commercial drivers and in 
the case of school children. No such 
condition exists, however, in general in 
the traffic field.” 

He pointed out that only ten or twelve 
states have adequate driver’s license laws 
and that in half a dozen states there are 
not even minimum age limits for drivers. 
“This condition,” he said, “is typical of 
the mental apathy of the country with 
regard to the traffic accident situation. 

“The most serious factor in preventing 
us from getting rid of automobile acci- 
dents is the fact that most people are 
still living in the Old Testament philos- 
ophy. There is nothing that we could do 
that would more effectively lay a basis 
for meeting the traffic accident situation 
of the country than by convincing people 
that the New Testament philosophy ac- 
tually works.” } 





United States a 196% increase in traffic 
fatalities to adults. During the same pe- 
riod there was a 2% decrease in traffic 
fatalities to children of school age or un- 
der. If the trend in the case of children 
had been the same as in the case of 
adults, there would have been 53,800 
more children killed during those years 
than was the case. It seems impossible 
to account for these astounding results 
on any other ground than education. I 
submit that that achievement is worth 
while recording and is something the 
stock casualty company members of the 
National Bureau well may be proud of.” 

The speaker stressed that the oppor- 
tunity for future development in this 
field is great; that the chief need now 
is to continue it in the secondary schools 
in establishing facilities for teaching 
young people how to drive. He noted 
that already 1,000 high schools are giving 
some attention to this matter, but he 
said, much needs to be done in getting 
school authorities to recognize the situ- 
ation and in developing detailed plans of 
operation. 

“The stock casualty company mem- 
bers of the National Bureau already have 
pointed the way by the work done in the 


clementary schools, and are now taking 
the lead in pushing this work in the 
high schools. The Bureau has just pub- 
lished a book ‘Man and the Motor Car’ 
which has been expressly designed to 
serve as a text book for such work in 
the high schools.” 


Bureau Accomplishments and Future 
Developments 


In summarizing Mr. Ives listed as fol- 
lows the accomplishments to date of the 
Bureau in safety work and pointed to 
some future developments: 


1. It has promoted and organized motor 
vehicle inspections in twenty states and has been 
directly responsible for the adoption of inspec- 
tion laws in nine states. 


2. It has co-operated with numerous city 
police departments in planning projects for in- 
creasing the efficiency of traffic control and for 
the education of the public. 


3. It has supplied assistance and instructors 
to the police training schools now being con- 
ducted in conjunction with some of the large 
universities. 


4. It has acted as advisor to the automobile 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Insurance Section of American Bar Association Meets At Boston 





Occupational Disease Problems Aired 


Preventive Measures Considered As Important As Compensa- 
tion Benefits; H. D. Sayer Leads Off Discussion; Messrs. 
Waters, Bartlett, Caverly and Cronin Participants 


Chief among the conclusions reached 
in the occupational disease symposium 
discussion of the insurance law section, 
American Bar Association, meeting this 
week in Boston, was that any legislation 
approaching a solution of the occupa- 
tional disease problem should contem- 
plate special legislation for prevention 
along with special legislation for com- 
pensation. This point was made by 
Thomas N. Bartlett, Maryland Casualty, 
one of the leading authorities on the 
subject, and his amplification of it was 
that when specific preventive and com- 
pensatory legislation is enacted and be- 
comes effective. much of the present 
confusion, confliction and uncertainty 
with their resultant evils will be rem- 
edied. Mr. Bartlett is a member of the 
Maryland commission for study of occu- 
pational diseases. 

Lead-off speaker in the symposium 
was Henry D. Sayer, one-time indus- 
trial commissioner of New York State 
who is now occupational disease con- 
sultant of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. Mr. Sayer consider- 
ed the subject most appropriate for dis- 
cussion at a meeting of insurance legal 
minds as “it is the most fertile field for 
legislation and court interpretation at 
the present time in the whole range of 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ 
liability.” He was a proponent and one 
of the administrators of the first occu- 
pational disease law in this country, 
namely, that of New York, enacted in 
1920, and therefore has had a first hand 
opportunity to observe the law and to 
evaluate some of the factors in it. 

Other speakers, all of whom made 
constructive contributions to the sym- 
posium, included T. C. Waters of Balti- 
more, chairman of the Maryland com- 
mission; Dr. A. W. George, roentgenolo- 
gist, and Dr. R. B. Hunt, occupational 
lung disease specialist, both of Boston; 
Raymond N. Caverly, vice-president, 
Fidelity & Casualty, and John W. Cron- 
in, general counsel, Liberty Mutual. 

H. D. Sayer on Model Provisions 

In introducing the general subject 
Henry D. Sayer told about the study be- 
ing made of the occupational disease sit- 
uation by an advisory committee of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, which is headed by Charles 
Deckelman of the Travelers. This body 
recognizes and assents to the principle 
that the death or disability of a work- 
man from a disease which is clearly and 
unmistakably the result of an industrial 
process in which he was employed, and 
not the result of a health hazard of the 
general population, should be deemed to 
be and treated as the happening of an 
injury by accident, subject, of course, to 
special rules and procedure applicable 
thereto, due to its different nature. 

“It follows as a logical consequence,” 
said Mr. Sayer, “that such diseases 
should be brought within the purview of 
compensation laws, where the employer 
and worker interests in any state accept 
the principle. The ‘acceptance of such 
principle, of course, means the assump- 
tion of a certain, definite, though limit- 
ed, liability on the part of the employers, 
and the renunciation by labor, in return 
therefor, of any right against the em- 
ployer based upon negligence or fault 
at common law or under any statute. 

“In recognition of this principle, our 
advisory committee has given intensive 
study to the provisions that, in their 
opinion, should be embodied in any stat- 
ute providing compensation for occupa- 
tional \diseases.. These provisions have 
been embodied in so-called model pro- 
visions that are available for adaptation 


to the conditions presented in any state,. 


“These so-called model provisions of 


suggestions were approved by the ad- 
visory committee more than two years 
ago. They have recently been revised in 
several particulars and now embody a 
number of departures from the earlier 
draft as the result of much recent ex- 
perience, study and discussion.” 

Coming to the meat of his address the 
speaker then elaborated upon certain 
essentials that he felt should be kept in 
mind in the drafting and consideration 
of legislation having to do with occupa- 
tional diseases. He discussed first the 
schedule vs. all-inclusive plan of cover- 
age and said in part: 


Schedule vs. All-Inclusive Plan 


“Characteristic of the loose thinking 
that too often characterizes considera- 
tion of this subject is the contention 
frequently made that the law should 
provide compensation for ‘any and all 
occupational diseases,’ in just that lan- 
guage and without further specification. 
Thus we may have injected into the law 
a term ‘occupational disease’—that is 
not defined and the exact definition of 
which is quite baffling. The same result 
is sometimes attempted by the simple 
expedient of striking out the words ‘by 
accident, wherever they are used to 
modify the term ‘injury.’ This is on the 
theory that compensation for the term 
‘injury’ should include injury by accident 
or by disease, as distinguished from the 
more limited term ‘injury by accident,’ 
and without distinction. 

“Not infrequently I have heard the 
suggestion made, in connection with the 
indefinite coverage provision, that we 
might well let the courts define what is 
an occupational disease. May I with due 
respect, suggest that that is not the func- 
tion of the courts. Theirs is not the duty 
of making up the legislative mind nor of 
making the definitions that the legisla- 
ture is unable or unwilling to make. The 
duty of the courts is interpretation— 
not legislation. 

“As opposed to the vague indefinite 
plan of general coverage, I believe the 
fairer, more certain, and more scientific 
plan of occupational disease coverage is 
the so-called schedule plan, or listing in 
the law of the diseases that are deemed 
to be occupational. To such a schedule 
may be appended a listing of the proc- 
esses or conditions under which such 
diseases occur industrially. This latter 
I do not regard as wholly essential, 
though desirable from many viewpoints. 

“A list of the diseases covered and 
the processes in which they occur has 
the advantage of certainty and _ the 
avoidance of much expensive and dis- 
appointing litigation and it makes for 
efficiency of administration. Without 
such definiteness there is grave likeli- 
hood that in cases which excite sym- 
pathy, where death or lingering illness 
follows upon the contraction of some 
disease of ordinary life—such, for in- 
stance, aS pneumonia, common colds 
followed, perhaps, by tuberculosis, heart 
disease alleged as the. result of long 
continued heavy work, the ordinary dis- 
eases of a contagious nature which may 
be epidemic in the community, and many 
others,—the employer may be held liable 
to compensate for such conditions, and 
his insurance carrier required to as- 
sume such unknown and unknowable lia- 
bilities. I should fear that such a per- 
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L. T. ZEDLER IN NEW POST 

Lorenz T. Zedler, formerly connected 
with Chris Schroeder & Son Co., Mil- 
waukee, has joined Kells & Hall, Inc., 
Milwaukee, general agent of the Great 
American Indemnity and special agent 
of the Ohio Casualty and the Prudential. 





Call Social Security 
Act Unconstitutional 


OPINION OF INSURANCE LAWYERS 





Big Crowd at Two-Day Boston Session; 
Five Round Table Conferences; 
Gleason and Hobbs Papers 





Insurance lawyers from all parts of 
the country were in Boston this week 
attending the third annual meeting of 
the Insurance Law Section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association—easily over a 
thousand in attendance—keyed up over 
the prospects of a fine two day program 
which included five round table confer- 
ences on major legal problems of vari- 
ous lines of insurance. As was antici- 
pated the report on social security and 
unemployment insurance, submitted at 
the opening morning’s session in the 
John Hancock Mutual Life auditorium, 
provoked considerable interest. The ma- 
jority report was adopted after much 
discussion. It held the social security 
law unconstitutional in nine of the eleven 
phases of the Federal Act as a Federal 
matter, and held that it was a question 
whether it would be constitutional as a 
state matter, although declaring that it 
should be considered as a matter sub- 
ject to enactment only by the several 
states in their own several ways. The 
minority report, submitted by Herman 
L. Ekern, Chicago, defended the consti- 
tutionality of the act and urged that it 
be supported. 

Welcomed by DeCelles 


In his address of welcome Insurance 
Commissioner Francis J. DeCelles of 
Massachusetts pleaded for a better un- 
derstanding between the insurance law- 
yers and the insurance commissioners. 
He outlined the position of the insur- 
ance commissioners in order that a bet- 
ter understanding might be had. 

Mr. DeCelles argued against the fixing 
of rates by the insurance commissioner, 
holding that he should have only super- 
visory authority and the right to ap- 
prove rates as “just, adequate, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory.” 

Discussions Thoughtful and Timely 

The round table discussions were 
marked by the thoughtfulness of the 
speakers and the timeliness of their 
topics. The symposium on “Extra- 
Territorial Application of Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts,” for example, clar- 
ified a number of legal points which had 
becn rather confusing. Gay Gleason, 
Employers’ Liability, introduced the sub- 
ject as follows: 

“Prior to the passage of workmen’s 
compensation acts the rights of an em- 
ploye who sued his employer in tort for 
injuries received were determined by the 
law of the place of the injury. The 
place of hiring was immaterial. Suit 
might be brought anywhere if service 
could be obtained. Practically no ques- 
tions of conflict of laws existed. 

“However, workmen’s compensation 
acts, solely because of their extra-terri- 
torial provisions, have presented many 
such questions. 

“In 1913, in Gould’s Case, 215 Mass. 
480 which held that the Massachusetts 
workmen’s compensation act did not ap- 
ply to injuries received outside the Com- 
monwealth, Chief Justice Rugg said, ‘To 
say that such acts are intended to oper- 
ate on injuries received outside the sev- 
eral states enacting them would give rise 
to many difficult questions of conflict 
of laws.’ 

“The Massachusetts act is no longer 
thus restricted. In 1927 it was amended 
to make it ‘extra-territorial’ in its ap- 
plication. Today practically al! the com- 
pensation acts have extra-territorial ap- 
plication differing however in this re- 
spect as to the extent thereof. 

“These laws of the several states are 
widely diverse as to benefits, the in- 
juries or accidents compensated for, pro- 
cedure and in countless other respects. 
Largely they are administered by com- 
missions. When as administered it is 


impractical, if not impossible, for one 
state to enforce the workmen’s compep. 
sation acts of another. Therefore ap 
employe, hired in one state and injured 
in another cannot seek compensation in 
any state he pleases. He may recover 
in not more than two states, that is, in 
the state where he was hired and in the 
state where he was injured and some. 
times in only one of these. * * *” 

Mr. Gleason’s conclusion was that for 
the benefit of all concerned—the em. 
ployes, the employers, the insurers and 
industrial accident commissions — the 
simpler and the more definite these 
questions of conflict of laws due to the 
extra-territorial application of the acts 
can be made the better. 

He therefore urged uniformity in the 
extra-territorial application of the sey. 


Election of Officers 


Jesse A. Miller, Des Moines, was 
elected chairman of the Insurance 
Section, American Bar Association, 
on Tuesday. Vice-chairman is Oliver 
Rk. Beckwith, Aetna Life chief coun- | 
sel, and Howard C. Spencer, one- 
time first deputy superintendent, New 
York Insurance Department, was re- 
elected secretary. Councillors were 
elected as follows: Two new mem- 
bers, Howard Brown of Detroit and 
Joe S. Lewis of Ponca City, Okla. 
Merritt V. Hayden of Detroit was 
elected to fill out the unexpired term 
of Mr. Beckwith. 














eral workmen’s compensation acts and 
said: “We may expect from the United 
States Supreme Court in future cases 
further clarification of the effect of the 
full faith and credit clause of the Fed- 
eral constitution.” 


C. W. Hobbs Paper Read 

C. W. Hobbs, commissioners’ repre- 
sentative on the National Council staff, 
had also prepared a paper on the same 
subject and in his absence due to an 
operation it was read to the convention. 
Mr. Hobbs’ introductory remarks were 
as follows: 

“The workmen’s compensation acts 
give the general impression of having 
been founded on the theory that em- 
ployment was _ characteristically local. 
Doubtless this is due to having followed 
the English model. In framing acts for 
the several states, where employment 
rather frequently crosses a state line, 
some provision had to be made, or be 
interpolated by interpretation, as to 
what the state’s policy should be as to 
injuries sustained outside the state. An- 
other problem, less pressingly important, 
and yet requiring attention is, what 
shall be the state’s policy with respect 
to injuries sustained in the state by a 
person who has rights under the com- 
pensation act of another state.” J 

_Mr. Hobbs put stress on the possi- 
bility of all sorts of conflicts of law, 
such as conflicts of rights of action in 
tort: conflict of right of action in tort 
with rights under a compensation act, 
and conflicts of rights under different 
compensation acts. He said: 

“The latter class is currently the most im- 
portant, and is, of all subjects, the one upon 
which a uniform policy among the states is the 
most needful. Employment is generally local: 
but there is a substantial amount of it which 
runs over state lines, and in which an employe 
in the regular course of his employment must 
go from state to state. There are railroads and 
public utilities, oil companies, and companies 
engaged in interstate transportation which either 
maintain and operate equipment in more than 
one state or which operate motile equipment 0 
ing from state to state. There are manufactur- 
ing and mercantile carriers with plants or stores 
or branch offices in more than one state; often 
in many states. 

“There are a host of concerns who send out 
salesmen, buyers, service-men, delivery men am 
collectors. There are contractors without num- 
ber, harvesting crews, circuses, theatrical troupes 
and the like who characteristically move em 
ployes from location to location. Some common 
agreement as to policy is desirable, and_ the 
policy as outlined in the decisions in New Yor! 
appears the one which is fundamentally most 
just, since it sets up a test about in accord with 
what a state has an interest in protecting, and 
since it comes closer than any other to the lines 
indicated by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 
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Elucidates Functions 
of U. S. Supreme Court 


JOHN G. SAXE BEFORE COUNSEL 





t Initiate, Nor Invalidate Laws, 
doer Y. a Ass'n President Tells 
Insurance Group 





frequently misunderstood func- 
Pm of the United States Supreme 
Court were discussed lucidly and from 
the Iayman’s viewpoint by John God- 
frey Saxe, prominent New York lawyer 
and president of the New York State 
Bar Association before the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel last 
week at White Sulphur Springs. 

Senator Saxe stated that the Supreme 
Court never does anything of its own 
initiative. If two litigants come before 
it in a case involving constitutional law 
one is a citizen and the other is a party 
called the “United States. i is fre- 
quently stated that this means. the Uni- 
ted States Government. That is not so, 
said Senator Saxe. The government con- 
sists of three divisions of powers: the 
executive power vested in the President, 
the legislative vested in the Congress 
and the judicial vested in the courts. 
This trinity of powers does not appear 
in the Supreme Court against a citizen. 
The “United States”, when it appears 
as a litigant, is the executive power or 
the legislative power as the case may 
e. 
. Constitution As Supreme Law 

Under our constitution, said Senator 
Saxe, we agree to live and govern our- 
selves by certain rules, including a rule 
for changing the rules. We agreed that 
these rules shall be the supreme law of 
the land. We agreed that this supreme 
law cannot be changed by executive 
power or by legislative power—nor at all 
—except by the People. The Supreme 
Court finds this thing now proposed to 
be done by another branch of govern- 
ment is forbidden by the rules, by the 
constitution, by the law of the land. A 
branch of government has exceeded its 
consitutional power. The court holds 
that, if we, the People, want that thing 
to be done it is necessary for us to 
change the rules in the manner provided 
by the rules themselves. That is what 
the Supreme Court says when it declares 
an act of legislation to be unconstitu- 
tional. ‘ 

The Supreme Court does not instruct 
Congress as to what laws it may or may 
not pass. The Supreme Court never 
“vetoes” or “invalidates” any act of leg- 
islation. All that the Supreme Court 
says in such a case is that the act in 
question was void under the rules when 
it was enacted. That is not a judicial 
power; it is a judicial duty. 

Changes In Court 

“I prophesy the People will never ap- 
prove a change in the Constitution lim- 
iting or restricting the power and the 
duty of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States,” continued Senator Saxe. 
“But we who treasure the liberty which 
our Constitution gives us must be eter- 
nally alert; for we must bear in mind 
that any Congress by simple statute 
without our vote has power to increase 
the number of Supreme Court justices 
and thus to pack the court. The Con- 
stitution does not fix the number of 
justices of the Supreme Court. It is the 
Congress which may fix the number by 
Statute. The Judiciary Act of 1789 pro- 
vided for the Chief Justice and five as- 
sociates, six in all. In 1807 the Congress 
added another associate justice, making 
seven. Presidents Madison, Monroe, 
Adams and Jackson, during a period of 
twenty years recommended a further in- 
crease; but the Congress, then jealous 
of liberty and unwilling to allow a Pres- 
ident to make appointments to new va- 
Cancies, refused to increase the court 
until 1837, when it enacted a law for 
two more associate justices, but did so 
- the last day of President Jackson’s 
erm.” 

Income Tax a Fundamental Change 

Senator Saxe said that the adoption of 
the income .tax amendment in 1911 was 


an outstanding example whereby the 
people amended the Constitution and 
changed the rules. He said that the peo- 
ple did not fully envisage the extent to 
which they were relinquishing insurance 
against oppressive taxation with which 
our forefathers had been painstaking to 
cover us. The Constitution provided that 
the Federal Government should not have 
any power to impose direct taxes except 
according to the ratio of the population 
of all the states taken upon a census. 
Members of legislative bodies must ac- 
count to their constituents. For this rea- 
son framers of the Constitution deemed 
it ample protection against unjust taxa- 
tion to provide that direct taxation 
could be made only in proportion to 
populations of the states. For thus the 
burden of any tax would fall on the 
several states alike. Then income tax 
amendment swept away this entire pro- 
tection. The indirect results were even 
more far reaching. Since the adoption 
of this amendment Congress has had 
power to levy a direct tax on incomes 
and thus to tax citizens of one state out 
of proportion to citizens of other states. 
A majority of Federal legislators have 
been given power to levy income taxes 
on citizens who are not their constitu- 
ents out of proportion to their own con- 
stituents. 

“We, the People, by amendment thus 


created in the hands of central govern- 
ment a new power of great magnitude,” 
continued Senator Saxe. “But that was 
not all. The Supreme Court has held 
that under this amendment the Congress 
may also tax capital. The courts will sus- 
tain a mere definition written by the 
Congress unless it is a flagrant abuse of 
power. Congress was authorized to tax 
‘income.’ Income had to be defined. In 
American jurisprudence a clear distinc- 
tion has always been recognized between 
capital and income. Congress in its first 
definition of income went further than 
this and included gains or profits on the 
sale of capital and the Supreme Court 
held it was within the power of Con- 
gress so to do. Congress then created 
surtaxes as well as normal taxes and 
imposed both on the aggregate of true 
income plus gains on sales of capital. 
In other words, when you read that Eng- 
land has larger income tax rates than 
America do not be deceived. England 
does not include as income gains on cap- 
ital. No matter how high English rates 
on true income may be English income 
taxes are seldom likely to be as high as 
ours figured at surtax rates on the 
grand total of both income and capital 
gains.” 

Concluding, Senator Saxe said: “Those 
who complain that the Supreme Court 
has not gone far enough in sustaining 


iezisiation calculated to violate our fun- 
damental rights simply do not under- 
stand that every time the Supreme 
Court holds legislation to be unconsti- 
tuticnal it is upholding our liberty un- 
der the Constitution. When the Supreme 
Court hands down a decision that the 
Congress or State Government cannot 
constitutionally legislate on a given sub- 
ject or cannot legislate to the extent 
that is attempted and your friends raise 
up their hands in horror that so glorious 
a panacea has been judicially cast into 
the waste basket, tell them that it was 
their forefathers who agreed to rules 
whereby a liberty-loving people did not 
propose to have government intermed- 
dling with the conduct of our daily lives 
and our right to make a living in our 
own way and that all the Supreme 
Court does in such a case is to uphold 
the rules.” 


PROBE MOTORIST RACKET 

Two brothers, Carl and Louis Weil of 
Bridgeport, Conn., are being sought by 
police detectives on the charge of ob- 
taining money under false pretense. 
Theirs is an alleged racket against mo- 
torists. They sell accident insurance 
policies and towing services and issue 
policies in the name of the American 
Motorist Alliance which, detectives as- 
sert, is a fake. 
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| On the Production “Firing Line” 








C.G. Hallowell Has Helpful Viewpoint 
On Some Major Agency Problems 


. Hallowell, 


secretary, 


Aetna Casualty & Surety, has been doing considerable 


Pn he before agency gatherings this year taking a constructive viewpoint on 


problems of mutual interest to the company and agent. 


to subjects such as mutual competition, 


insurance buyers has been sympathetic and helpful. 


Field-minded, his approach 
laws and relations with 
of his 


agents’ 
In a recent talk, one 


resident 


best, Mr. Hallowell presented the following thoughts embracing these subjects, the 


title of his address being 


We are aware of the increased pre- 
mium volumes of some of the mutuals 
who write their business largely through 
their salaried representatives at a cost 
which is low in comparison with the ex- 
pense of the agency system; these or- 
ganizations are constantly hammering on 
the point that “it pays to buy direct.” 


They say: “Buy from us and save the 
big commissions paid agents.” Their 
vame is to make the public feel that 


isn’t worth what it costs. 
Yes, the local agent—the middleman in 
the insurance business—is “on the spot” 
and he must therefore exert unusual ef- 
for‘s to demonstrate the worthwhileness 
of his service and to justify the cost of 
that service. It is particularly to his in- 
terests that those who are a discredit to 
the local agency system shall be elim- 
inated from it and kept out of it. This 
cannot be accomplished in an effective 
and lasting manner through artificial re- 
strictions of any kind; the test as to fit- 
ness for a license should be based on 
solid and logical grounds. 
Agency License Qualifications 

I think that the states, in general, have 
made only a beginning in establishing 
qualifications for agency licenses. It 
would, I believe, be to the lasting benefit 
of the insurance business if all states 
would require a thorough examination of 
the insurance knowledge of all appli- 
cants, and that each applicant be re- 
quired to show that he will be actively 
engaged in the insurance business, serv- 
ing the general public, and that the bulk 
. the business which he will transact 

vill not consist of his personal business 
or the business of his employer. If 
granted a license, he should be checked 
on these points when he applies for re- 
newals of license. 

A number of states now require an 
examination of all applicants for agency 
license, but I think it is generally agreed 
that even in those states which have the 
most complete examinations, there is 
still room for improvement. 

The serving of an apprenticeship in 
an agency does not seem to afford an 
adequate guarantee of an applicant’s fit- 
ness. High license fees obviously have 
no bearing on a man’s knowledge and 
ability, and they place an unwarranted 
tax on the agents and the companies. 

You may feel sometimes that the com- 
panies are not as sympathetic toward 
the interests of local agents as they 
should be. It is no doubt true that the 
companies as well as the agents’ asso- 
ciations have sometimes approached 
matters in the wrong way. In some sit- 
uations, there has been a spirit of dis- 
trust and suspicion where there should 
have been an earnest, open-minded and 
cooperative approach to the problem in- 
volved. 


agency service 


Handling Large Risks 


The public interest; I should like to 
speak on one phase of this for a moment. 
We all recognize the vast changes which 
have taken place in the business life of 
our country. We find in almost every 
field of business concerns which are op- 
erating nation-wide, or at least in a 
group of states. And I am not simply 
referring to “big business;” there are a 
gr-at many concerns of moderate size 
which have reached out across state lines 


Safeguarding the Future of the Local Agency System.” 


for business. It is essential that insur- 
ance protection and agency service con- 
form to the reasonable requirements of 
these concerns. We must be careful not 
to erect obstacles to the furnishing of 
efficient and economical service. Every 
agent should of course be adequately 
compensated for the service he renders, 
but if he is paid a fee when no service of 
value is rendered, that fee represents an 
unnecessary tax on the business or comes 
out of the pocket of the producer who 
is servicing the risk. 

We must remember we do not have 
the insurarce field to ourselves and that 
it is therefore especially essential that 
we have a flexible plan of operation 
which can be adjusted within reason to 
the requircments of the buyer. 

If you could follow the handling of one 
of the larger risks, covering operations 
and properties in a number of states and 
involving the careful observance of a 
different kind of “crossing light” at al- 
most every state line and the varying 
agency requirements to be observed all 
along the route, you would, I believe, un- 
derstand the reasons why some insurance 
buyers find fault with our plan of oper- 
ation and why non-stock and unadmitted 
companies, as well as some others who 
do not always appear to be “regular” in 
their practices, do an apparently thriving 
business. 

Refers to New Research Bureau 

It is, I believe, essential to the preser- 
vation and progress of our business that 
we provide the buyer, through his agent 
or broker, with as complete, economical 
and straight-line service as we can give 
him. It is significant that some of the 
more important buyers of insurance have 
formed an association of their own and 
have set up a research bureau. You 
may be sure that one of the items which 
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will receive careful scrutiny is the char- 
acter and cost of agency service. How- 
ever, we need have no fears that real 
agency service as rendered by the well- 
informed and efficient agent will not suc- 
cessfully withstand any “acid test” which 
may be applied to it. * * * 
Resident Agents’ Laws 

It is a mistake, I believe, to resort to 
our state legislatures for the solution of 
problems which might better be settled 
within and between our own organiza- 
tions. It is not an easy matter to change 
laws; it is comparatively simple to revise 
or amend voluntary agreements. Such 
agreements are limited to our own prob- 
lems whereas the effect of laws some- 
times extends beyond the purpose for 
v hich they were enacted. 

I refer in particular to some of the 
resident agents’ laws which have been 
enacted in the last few years. There has 
appeared to be a growing tendency to 
make the laws more stringent and to in- 
clude within their provisions require- 
ments which may in certain instances 
operate against the efficient and econom- 
ical handling of business. The compa- 
nies have found little or no fault with 
the resident agents’ laws which provide 
that so-called “foreign” business shall be 
placed through a resident agent, which 
secure for the state the proper premium 
taxes on such business and which do not 
abridge the right of freedom to contract 
between the resident agent and the li- 
censed non-resident agent or broker as 
to a division of commissions which they 
have jointly earned. However, the right 
of freedom to contract is apparently de- 
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nicd under some of the resident agents’ 
laws, and since this is an important and 
fundamental right, there would seem to 
be ample justification for questioning the 
validity of a provision in any law which 
attempts to deny this right. 

These matters are sufficiently serious 
from a company viewpoint—and let me 
add that this viewpoint takes into con- 
sideration the public interest as well as 
the interests of the producer—that the 
casualty companies, acting through their 
Executives’ Association, have recently 
taken steps toward testing the consti- 
tuiionality of the resident agents’ law of 
Georgia. That law, it seems, includes 
more restrictive features than any of the 
laws yet enacted. I know that the com- 
panies have been most reluctant to take 
this action, but they have undoubtedly 
felt it to the best interests of the stock 
insurance industry to bring about if pos- 
sible a complete and final determination 
of the issues involved. 





FINE PROGRESS BY W. E. LEBBY 


A. & H. Specialist in Los Angeles Has 
140% Gain in Mass. Indemnity 
Drive; Agency 3 Years Old 
The Wm. E. Lebby Agency of Los 
Angeles, which writes exclusively acci- 
dent and health business and which in 
three years’ time has become a clearing 
house for agents to submit their prob- 
lems in this field, is making new produc- 
tion records this year. Recently in a 
special bonus contest of thirty days 
staged by the Massachusetts Indemnity, 
which the Lebby office represents as 
general agents, an increase of 140% was 
made in the agency’s production as com- 
pared with the similar period of 1935. 
This showing is indicative of the business 
pace being set. At the same time the 
agency’s lapse rate over a three year 

period has not exceeded 8%. 

Since opening his agency back in 193 
William E. Lebby has consistently given 
out booklets, pamphlets and _ various 
forms of literature to producers for the 
purpose of providing A. & H. producers 
with a better understanding of the busi- 
ness. His own experience embraces 4 
dozen years as a company underwriter, 
special agent and producer. Launching 
his own business as an accident and 
health specialist was really the realiza- 
tion of a long-cherished dream, he says. 

Fully realizing that the problem of ac- 
cident and health insurance with the 
average life and casualty producer is a 
bemuddled puzzle, Mr. Lebby made it 
his business to bring about a simplifica- 
tion of the line to the members of his 
agency. It has been his attitude never to 
sell a coverage that does not fit the 
pocketbook as well as the need, for the 
reason that when service is not given 
first consideration heavy lapses are 
bound to occur. He prefers to sell 
smaller amounts that the assured can 
well afford to continuously renew. 

His agency represents the Massachu- 
setts Indemnity, General Accident and 
Standard Surety & Casualty. 
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American Bar Ass’n Meeting 


(Continued from Page 30) 


version of the compensation principle, 
such an extension of the law to condi- 
tions never contemplated, would result 
in an eventual breakdown of the system 
or its conversion into purely paternalis- 
tic governmental relief system based on 
social need rather than on any rule of 
legal liability.” 

Mr. Sayer emphasized that no system 
of employers’ liability can securely be 
based upon language so all-inclusive and 
vague that it may mean anything at all 
or practically nothing, depending on the 
administrative policy. Continuing further 
he said: 


Occupational Diseases Defined 


“Recognizing that local conditions may 
make it impracticable in some states to 
adopt the schedule plan, it may be un- 
avoidable to resort to an attempt to 
define in general language what is meant 
by the term ‘occupational disease.’ 

“We have given much thought to a 
satisfactory definition, but without en- 
tire success. It is easy to define ‘dis- 
ease’ and to define ‘occupational.’ But 
conjoined they have vague implications 
and possibilities of endless extension and 
uncertainties. For those who must em- 
ploy such a definition, I would recom- 
mend the following: ‘An occupational 
disease is one arising from conditions 
that are characteristic of and peculiar 
to a particular trade, process, occupa- 
tion or employment, in which the em- 
ploye was employed or engaged.’ 

“This definition, I believe, will best 
stand scrutiny. If fairly applied, it will 
not include the diseases of ordinary life 
that are only incidentally or specula- 
tively related to some condition of the 
employment, and it will include all those 
diseases that are truly occupational. 

“While the recent New York amend- 
ment contains no definition, the indus- 
trial board has ruled for the instruction 
of the referees that the term occupa- 
tional disease means a disease charac- 
teristic of and peculiar ta the occupa- 
tion. And the recent Rhode Island law 
on the subject contains the definition in 
the exact language quoted above.” 


Accrued Liabilities 


Turning his attention to slow progres- 
sion and accrued liabilities Mr. Sayer 
said: “Silicosis, for example. or any other 
pneumoconiosis, creates problems unique 
in compensation practice. It gives rise 
to the problem of so-called ‘accrued 
liabilities.’ This term, which has come 
into common use in connection with this 
problem, is really a misnomer, since the 
condition denominated is neither ‘ac- 
crued’, nor is it a present ‘liability’. By 
it is really meant the accrual of a phy- 
siological condition, a fibrotic condition 
of the lungs, which is permanent but 
not necessarily presently disabling. We 
speak of it as ‘accrued’ because the con- 
dition already exists, which may pro- 
gress until actual disability or death 
ensues. It is regarded as a ‘liability’ be- 
cause, if and when it becomes actually 
disabling, the employer is going to have 
to pay for it. 

“The accrued liabilities are what has 
made and is making compensation for 
silicosis so burdensome for the employer 
and such a spectre for the insurer. The 
present assumption of responsibility for 
a condition brought on by years of ex- 
posure,—perhaps almost entirely with 
another employer or employers—is a 
liability that few can afford. It is thor- 
oughly retroactive in this aspect.” 

Within the past year two notable 
methods of the problem have been tried, 
the so-called waiver provision of IIli- 
nois, and the transitory limited benefits 
in New York, and Mr. Sayer went into 
detail on them. He then discussed medi- 
cal benefits, special medical boards and 
diagnosis and other essentials as fol- 


lows: 
Medical Benefits 


_ “As a part of any program for lim- 
ited compensation or waivers for sili- 
cosis, consideration should be had of the 


subject of medical treatment. Some 
states at present have provisions for 
unlimited medical benefits in cases of 
accident; many of them, however, now 
limit medical treatment in terms of 
week’s allowance or of total cost. Un- 
limited medical benefits are only justi- 
fiable where medical treatment will be 
of avail. The weight of expert medical 
opinion, however, is that in simple un- 
complicated silicosis or asbestosis, medi- 
cal treatment avails nothing. The dis- 
ease is incurable. The fibrosis of the 
lungs is permanent and on effective 
palliative or remedy has been developed. 
“The case of the silicotic, however, 
presents an exceptionally fertile field 
for medical exploitation. Some effective 
and reasonable limitation, therefore, 
should be placed upon medical benefits 
to protect industry against exploitation 
or against expensive notions that the 
disabled worker or his physician may in- 
dulge in. A limitation of three months’ 
medical treatment with a discretionary 
extension of three months when and if 
treatment is useful, seems logical. 


Special Medical Boards and Diagnosis 


“So many and so complex are the 
medical problems incident to the admin- 
istration of an occupational disease law, 
and particularly those relating to dust 
diseases of the lungs, that the ultimate 
determination of medical questions 
should not be left entirely to non-medi- 
cal administrative officials. The sure 
diagnosis of silicosis, its cause and its 
differentiation from some other non-in- 
dustrial conditions, presents many points 
of difficulty. It has been said in Eng- 
land that the only certain diagnosis of 
silicosis is one made after death. We 
cannot wait until after death to make 
such determinations. They must be made 
during life. Many simple and uncompli- 
cated cases of silicosis may be presented 
where the diagnosis is comparatively 
easy and fairly certain. Many other 
cases, however, will present the extremes 
of difficulty. It is suggested, therefore, 
that there should be set up under any 
occupational disease law a special medi- 
cal board to be composed of physicians 
of recognized standing and attainments 
in the field of diagnosis of occupational 
diseases. Such a board need have no 
functions with regard to the determina- 
tion and finding of non-medical facts, 
but after such facts have been estab- 
lished, such as the question of length of 
employment, degree of exposure, includ- 
ing both concentration and content of 
dust, the presence or use of poisonous 
material, and other facts in the occupa- 
tional history of the individual. Then, if 
there be any controversy, the case 
should be referred to such medical board 
which shall have authority to make in- 
dependent examinations, and it shall 
render its opinion on the condition that 
exists, the extent of disability, the date 
of disablement and the relationship be- 
tween the employment and the condi- 
tion found. Findings of such a medical 
board should be final and conclusive on 
the medical questions or, if subject to 
review, they should be disturbed only 
by the manifest weight of evidence. 


Other Essentials 


“Other essential points that should be 
considered include the following: 

1. “Effective means must be provided for full 
and truthful occupational histories wherever re- 
quired by the The most effective 
means, it seems to me, is to provide that no 
compensation shall be payable where there has 
been a false representation in writing as to 
previous disability from or exposure to the haz- 
ards of an occupational disease. 


employer. 


2. “The matter of time limitation should be 
given careful study. The usual provisions for 
time limitations as to notice, filing of claim, 
etc., in compensation laws for accidental injury, 
are not always applicable in laws for occupa- 
tional diseases. Notice of an occupational dis- 
ease is somewhat more essential than is the case 
with accidents, most of which are known or 
witnessed, and it should be more definite in its 


provisions. Possibly a longer time in which to 
give notice should be provided for than in the 
case of accident. 

3. “Provision should also be made for those 
cases in which a pre-existing non-occupational 
disease may be aggravated or contributed to by 
an occupational disease.” 


Prevention Stressed bv T. N. Bartlett 


Thomas N. Bartlett, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, approached the problem from the 
angle that prevention of accidents is 
just as important and should be urged 
as forcefully and effectively as preven- 
tive measures to safeguard the worker 
and to keep him from contracting occu- 
pational diseases. The speaker empha- 
sized: “It is just as humane and eco- 
nomically as sound to prevent accidents 
as it is to prevent occupational diseases, 
yet we must not overlook at least one 
very important factor, to wit—that 
many accidents do occur from careless- 
ness of the worker; that undue risks 
are knowingly assumed by the worker; 
that in some cases accidents occur be- 
cause of violation of known instructions 
and rules. These accidents could have 
been prevented by the worker himself. 
Such accidents, however, are generally 
compensable. But in cases of exposure 
to occupational diseases there is more 
likelihood, because of intricate machi- 
nery, power driven tools, intensified 
chemical processes, with their attend- 
ant acute hazards, of the worker not 
having the least knowledge of the risk 
which he is assuming. He does not con- 
tribute to, nor is he knowingly a party 
to the results. 

“IT believe occupational diseases can 
be controlled and prevented generally 
with greater certainty than the control 
and prevention of accidents. 


Limited Physical Examinations 


“In addition to the preventive meas- 
ures developed by engineers and doctors 
for safeguarding workers in all proc- 
esses, where there is an occupational 
disease exposure, and especially in dusty 
occupations, there is one important 
phase of prevention which should be 
carefully considered. In the light of ex- 
perience thus far developed there are 
some who deem it advisable that in a 
plan for compensation there should go 
hand in hand with all other safeguards 
to employes a provision for limited phys- 
ical examinations of those employes 
who will be exposed to occupational dis- 
eases. These examinations to be made 
when first applying for employment. 
Then subsequently interim examinations 
at intervals of one year during employ- 
ment unless otherwise required because 
of special circumstances in unusual cases, 
and examinations when leaving employ- 
ment. If a plan for compensation should 
require such examinations then they 
should be conducted by impartial medi- 
cal boards under the supervision and 
control of or in a bureau of industrial 
hygiene. * * * 

“Any legislation in an approach to a 
solution of the occupational disease 
problem should contemplate special leg- 
islation for prevention along with spe- 
cial legislation for compensation. All 
statutes which may now be in force for 
protection of health, and which may be 
obsolete in the light of recent develop- 
ments should be repealed. In order to be 
just and efficient and to comply with 
constitutional requirements all preven- 
tive legislation should be specific, defi- 
nite and certain. Legislative powers 
should not be improperly and illegally 
delegated.” 





Cc. W. HOBBS CONVALESCING 

Clarence W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative of the commissioners on the 
National Council staff, who was operated 
on August 14 in Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospital, Boston, is reported well along 
in his convalescence. He will be in the 
hospital another week. Mr. Hobbs was 
missed at the Insurance Law Section of 
the American Bar Association this week 
in Boston where he was on the program 
to discuss “Extra-territorial Application 
= Compensation Act.” It was read for 
im. 


Employers Re. Bows to N. Y's 
Great Auto Accident Record 


The great auto accident reduction ree. 
ord made by the New York City Police 
Department in the past two and a half 
years in Greater New York is given jus. 
tified recognition in this week’s ad mes- 
sage, “It Can Be Done,” of the Employ. 
ers Reinsurance of Kansas City. It jg 
succinctly brought out that in this jn. 
tensive safety campaign New York City 
has reduced auto accidents 31%, reduced 
auto deaths 28% and reduced personal 
injuries 33%. Thus, “the Big Town has 
proved that more motorists can drive 
safely,” the copy reads. 

This is one in a series of constructive 
messages published by the Employers 
Reinsurance in the cause of greater safe. 
ty on the streets and highways. Timely 
and terse they come from the pen of 
R. M. Staker, publicity manager of the 
company; have attracted a lot of favor- 
able attention, and have given Mr, 
Staker considerable prestige in insur- 
ance advertising circles. 





CHART ON AUTO RULES 





Useful Information for Tourists Com. 
piled by Hartford Accident; Covers 
U. S. and Canada 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
has issued a chart called “Summary of 
Motor Vehicle Regulations in the United 
States and Canada.” This has been 
compiled from data obtained from the 
motor vehicle departments of the sey- 
eral states and the Canadian provinces, 
Prepared as a service to the Hartford’s 
automobile insurance policyholders, the 
chart is of great value to tourists. Driy- 
ing speed permitted in residence and 
business districts, maximum speed al- 
lowed in each state, operator’s license 
requirements, complete information re- 
garding driving technicalities, require- 
ments regarding the reporting of acci- 
dents, minimum age limit of drivers, car 
registration requirements and informa- 
tion regarding safety responsibility laws 
are some of the features which are set 
forth in this chart, being distributed 
through Hartford’s offices and agencies. 





Accident Symposium 


(Continued from Page 29) 
industry in the development of safety features 
in automobile construction. 

5. It has co-operated with road engineers and 
road builders in solving safety problems in road 
construction. 

6. It has served. from time to time as ad- 
visor of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police in the development of plans for im- 
proved traffic control. 

7. It induced the American Legion to make 
traffic safety one of its major objectives, or- 
ganized this work, and distributed 70,000 copies 
of a manual for the use of Legion members. 

8. It is responsible for poster campaigns put 
on by the oil companies at their filling stations. 

9. It has been a leading factor in carrying 
on the work of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

Safety Campaigns Among Agents 

10. It has conducted safety educational cam- 
paigns among insurance agents generally and 
has interested them in safety work in their com- 
munities to an unusual degree and with ex 
cellent results. 

11. It has organized and directed the traffic 
safety activities in many communities which 
have had bad accident experiences. 

12. It has supported the educational work of 
the National Safety Council and the employ- 
ment of a field secretary in the organization 
of local safety councils. 

13. It is represented on a large number of 
committees of other organizations having to do 
with traffic matters. 

14. It has published an educational series, in- 
cluding “Man and the Motor Car”; also a traf- 
fic survey manual and pamphlets for use in 
communities which desire to attack their traffic 
problems. 

15. It has assisted in public safety education 
through promoting addresses over the radio and 
at conventions and meetings, not only directly 
through members of its own staff but also by 
supplying material and guidance to officials, 
agents and others. 
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IT CAN BE DONE! | 


KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


IN AN EXTENSIVE SAFETY 
CAMPAIGN IN 2% YEARS 
NEW YORK CITY HAS 


REDUCED AUTO ACCIDENTS 31% 
REDUCED AUTO DEATHS 28% 
REDUCED PERSONAL INJURIES 33% 


THE BIG TOWN HAS PROVED 
THAT MORE MOTORISTS CAN 


DRIVE SAFELY 


EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


E.G. TRIMBLE, President 





























Home Office 




























WHAT PRICE SENTIMENT? 


Under the urge of necessity, sentiment succumbs. Precious 
possessions, sentimentally priceless, are surrendered for a frac- 
tion of their intrinsic value. 


In the art of giving, sincere sentiment finds its highest 
expression in the bestowal of gifts that extend their beneficence 
into the future, providing permanent protection and comfort 
for those near and dear to us, shielding them from adversity, 
come what may, 


The most dependable means of providing for the future 
is Monthly Income Life Insurance. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 
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